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NOTES 

Par.LiaAMeNT re-assembled for the Autumn Session on 
Thursday, and, after certain preliminaries, the Radicals 
hastened to manifest their disapproval of Sir Frederick 
Carrington’s statements concerning the Matabele war by 
asking questions concerning it. The Under-Secretary for 
Colonial Affairs protested, somewhat unnecessarily, that 
the declaration was unofficial, and that Sir Frederick’s 
appointment was entirely military in its character. Of 
course the Items cheered wildly when the Prime Minister 
entered the House after the questions had been answered. 
The President of the Local Government Board moved the 
second reading of the Parish Councils Bill in his wonted 
fashion. It has been resolved to have a permanent meeting 
for each parish and to abandon the population require- 
ment. The measure was not designed to injure the Church 
of England, and, where doubt existed, amendments 
would be introduced to set them at rest. On the District 
Councils and Poor Law portions of the scheme he was 
uncommon firm: they were vital in their nature. The 
Government's desire was to make the Bill intelligible and 
fair to all parties. Of course, the concessions intimated 
were designed to disarm opposition, and they had their 
reward: Mr. Long accepted the promises of the President 
of the Local Government Board, and praised him for his 
conciliatory attitude ; while Mr. Heneage abandoned an 
amendment standing in his name. Sir Charles Dilke, 
however, deemed further explanation desirable on such 
points as the eligibility of women for local offices, and the 
extension of the allotment provisions to the hire as well 
as to the purchase of land. The debate was adjourned. 





DeterMINED to emulate his great exemplar, even in 
the choice of metaphors, the Home Secretary gave a 
nautical turn to his address at Leeds on Monday. The 
Government meant to stick to the ship which the Prime 
Minister averred to have disappeared beneath the waves 
(though he prophesied it would emerge again like The 
Flying Dutchman), for the sole obstacle to be overcome 
was the drifting and crumbling bar of the Lords at the 
entrance to the harbour. Probably the many amateurs 
in political navigation, ever ready with counsel and 
criticism, had better leave the selection of wind and tide 
to the old Parliamentary pilot, who meantime had other 
crafts to sail. Of the Parish Councils Bill he had more 
to say than the President of the Local Government Board 
himself, yet he merely contrived to show that he viewed 
it as a safety-valve for whatever was dangerous or 
anarchical rather than asa means of providing for the 
efficient administration of local business. The suggestion 
of the Marquess of Salisbury that the red-tapery which 
would prevent religious instruction might thereby be 
frustrated, was obviously a bitter pill, for he protested 
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vigorously against the expenditure of the rates in 
teaching this or that particular section—meaning the 
Church of England. It was the habit of the ignorant and 
superficial, he said, to sneer at the pettiness of municipal 
politics ; they were full of zeal for the extension of the 
Empire, though they were not over-sensitive as to the 
methods employed in the process. The first business of 
Britons was to make Britain a pleasant dwelling-place. 





HENRYFOWLERISM was writ large on the address the 
President of the Local Government Board delivered to 
his constituents at Wolverhampton on Saturday evening. 
Laborious computations of sittings and speeches em- 
boldened him to declare that the present Session would 
beat the record, and that the future historian would not 
deem it fruitless. The time of Parliament had been 
devoted to Separation: and experience, discussion, and 
the inexorable logic of facts produced no change in him— 
‘Ephraim is joined to idols.’ For he gaily denied that 
the country was ignorant of the Gladstonian scheme, or 
that the Commons were debarred from discussing it. The 
electors had really had the whole matter before them 
for eight years, including the retention of the Irishry 
(whereon the Prime Minister wobbled even after his Bill 
was before the House), and the miserable objection on 
financial grounds (which likewise assumed new phases at 
the eleventh hour). True, important clauses were not 
discussed at all, but that was the fault of the wicked 
Unionists, who refused to play the Government game 
and compelled the virtuous Ministerialists to produce the 
guillotine. Yet were there difficulties, for Ireland could 
not be treated as a colony, while the Loyalists, with their 
accursed legacy of sectarian bigotry and class antipathies, 
would not place their neck under the heel of the Dis- 
loyalists. And, therefore, he implored all parties to unite 
in solving the problem—so that the Government might 
evade its notice to quit. 





Tue Secretary for War, speaking as an avowedly keen 
party man at Stirling on Tuesday, declared the Separation 
Bill to have received popular approval. It merely remained 
for the moderate and reasonable among those who had 
hitherto opposed Home Rule to consider whether or not 
their objections were based on aught better than conven- 
tional prejudices. The question, indeed, required another 
answer than the screaming and scolding of Lord Randolph 
Churchill or the subtle points and dialectical conundrums 
of Mr. Goschen. For the Government plan still held the 
field, and that, not as the dream of political theorists, but 
as a definite scheme whereon the Commons had set their 
seal. The man who averred that the Bill had not been 
fully discussed must be laughing in his sleeve at his 
audience, since the Opposition, in spite and despair, 
endeavoured to defeat it by sheer obstruction. It was a 
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mode of warfare unworthy, unprecedented, disingenuous, 
insulting to the country and ruinous to its business, which 
merited the retribution that had followed. The rejection 
in the Lords was no surprise, and, after slabs of the 
Newcastle Programme had been presented, the struggle 
would be renewed. Of course, this led directly to the 
closing flourish with its ancient phrase about the path of 
duty and right. 





Tue Secretary to the Admiralty, speaking at Burnley 
on Saturday, essayed a reply to the Marquess of Salisbury 
and the other critics of the Naval Administration of the 
day. Discounting his lordship’s strictures as a faint echo 
of vague suspicious and inaccurate complaints, he never- 
theless admitted neglect to merit condemnation since 
Britain’s strength lay in her sea-power. The Government, 
however, was striving to maintain naval efficiency, and, 
indeed, the current year was remarkable for additions to 
the fighting-strength. It was provided by the ’93-4 
Estimates that seven great battleships, six first-class and 
three second-class cruisers, ten torpedo-boats, and four, 
possibly six, torpedo-boat destroyers (most of them Naval 
Defence Act ships) were to be ready for service within 
the twelve months. In addition several vessels were well 
advanced, while others have been commenced. The 
Government has determined, with unwonted modesty, to 
finish the work on hand rather than to take credit for new 
proposals. Yet the two most powerful battleships and 
the most powerful cruiser on record were about to be put 
in the stocks. The provision for the current year, includ- 
ing armaments, was £2,394,000, or £81,000 more than 
that for 92-3: and thus the Admiralty vindicated its 
resolution to uphold the Navy’s strength. 





Tue Scottish Secretary's observations to his constituents 
in Glasgow on Monday plainly show that the Govern- 
ment is rather despondent. The Separatists must attempt 
an enormous effort if they were to hold their ground, 
for the wealth and organisation of the Unionists would 
entail a harder battle than ever. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, electoral system—all things—were against the 
Separatists, but, if the great heart of the people beat 
true, they would obtain all they desired. For, though 
there might have been lukewarmness in the Glad- 
stonian Cabinets of former years, the present Adminis- 
tration claimed and deserved confidence by hard work 
and Liberal policy. The Government was on its trial, 
and consequently it desired to push through planks 
of the Newcastle Programme, to convince reformers of 
the thoroughness and soundness of its Liberalism, so 
that if the time of Parliament was not sufficient for 
the legislative needs of the country, there must be 
no mistake whatever as to where the fault lay. The 
Marquess of Salisbury had thrown the challenge, the 
Government had picked it up, and meant if possible 
to compel the Commons to pass the Parish Councils 
Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill within the next 
six weeks. By Christmas the Ministerialists will take 
care that the country should know whether Parliament 
was to be a theatre for endless talk, and for personal 
recrimination, or a workshop for the manufacture of good 
laws and the transaction of national business: which 
imports more gagging. 





Tue Austrian crisis drags on, for though the Emperor 
has conferred with the various groups, his decision halts. 
Count Hohenwart having been discovered impossible, 
there is talk of a coalition Ministry under Prince Alfred 
Windisch-Gritz; but the coffee-houses will battle on 
occasions like this. The idea reads plausibly enough, but 
with reform in the foreground, an alliance of reactionaries, 
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as the Neue Freie Presse confesses, could not live a fert- 
night. The chances are that Count Taaffe will return, 
strengthened by his resignation, and attempt to solve the 
situation which he has created. That he can carry his 
Bill through the present Reichsrath seems out of the 
question, and he must of course appeal to the old con- 
stituencies. On the other hand, your burgess is not sus- 
ceptible to pressure, and feudalism can bark rather than 
bite. Needless to say that the menaced classes, as the 
Polish minority in Galicia, and the Old Czechs in Bohemia 
have taken the field; the last, however, with some mis- 
givings. Also the Count has received from Socialist 
agitators, as Dr. Adler, the ‘ Thank you for nothing’ which 
his shrewdness must have anticipated. Still, despite Count 
Hohenwart’s ad captandum appeal to the ‘moderate and 
more thoughtful elements’ the Premier deserves and may 
eventually command success. It would mean the trans- 
formation of Austria into that Slav state which Carlyle 
predicted. 





Sicnor Gro.itti's reply to the Marquis di Rudini’s 
Drinero speech is felt to be so inconclusive and unsatis- 
factory that it might have been better for Italian credit 
had it not been made. Its merits as a partisan retort of 
the /u quoque kind are forgotten when it is perceived that 
the Prime Minister’s reply does little or nothing to prove 
that the grave view taken of the political and financial 
situation in Italy is exaggerated, and that means are at 
length being taken to rescue the country from its fiscal, 
economic, and military difficulties. The economics to 
which Giolitti points are but trifles to the sacrifices which 
the Italian people and Government must make if their 
finances are to be put on a sound basis ; and it is no reply 
to the declaration of the leader of the Opposition—that 
the proposed new taxes will lead only to fresh frauds and 
evasions and not to increased revenue—to say that such 
statements put weapons in the hands of the enemies at 
home and abroad, who are waging an unjust war against 
the credit of Italy. What Italy needs is a strong and 
capable statesman at the head of affairs, and a consolidated 
party capable of looking beyond personal ends to urgent 
national interests. 





Ir is credibly stated—where credible statements are 
difficult to obtain—that, in consequence of a growing feel- 
ing among the College of Cardinals that Pope Leo XIII. is 
frustrating his own endeavours by his persistent hostility 
to the Kingdom of Italy, Cardinal Rampolla has placed 
his resignation as Secretary of State in the hands of His 
Holiness. For the present, we are assured, the resignation 
has been refused, and the Cardinal continues to hold the 
high position of Papal adviser, but the Pope, we are also 
assured, has been much impressed by the growth of this 
sentiment among the Cardinals, and Rampolla’s resignation 
may be renewed—and accepted—at any near future day. 
The news has a simple and unassuming character ; but if 
it be true—and to those who have followed the current 
of Roman events both at the Quirinal and the Vatican 
it has a strong suspicion of verismilitude about it—it 
implies an impending revolution in the relations of the 
Roman Catholic Church with the external world that is 
little short of enormous. It implies the unsaying of words 
and the undoing of deeds which have proved a standing 
and impassable threat to the peace of Italy during more 
than a score of years; and, even if the resignation of 
Cardinal Rampolla be not finally accepted in the present 
reign, the prevalent sentiment of the College of Cardinals 
puts it almost beyond a doubt that the policy of the next 
Pope will be very different from that of his predecessors. 
It will be interesting then to compare, say, Cardinal 
Vaughan’s past pamphlets on The Temporal Power to 
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those pamphlets of his whose production trembles on the 
brink of the future. 





Sparn’s ‘little war’ in Morocco is like to cost her dear. 
The garrison of Melilla offered another opportunity to the 
beleaguering Riff tribes on Friday and Saturday last week, 
and paid the penalty. The commandant, General 
Margallo, without waiting for reinforcements or further 
instructions from Madrid, led a body of troops on the 
former day to carry the entrenched Spanish works a little 
nearer the lines thrown up by the Moors, who had 
gathered in overpowering force on the adjacent hills, and 
delivered an attack which drove the Spaniards behind the 
nearer defences of the town. Some of the troops engaged 
sought shelter in the redoubts of Camellos and Cabrierezas, 
and with these were Generals Margallo and Ortega. In 
attempting next day to cut a way back to the town the 
Spanish commander was killed. Several successful sorties 
have since been made, and two guns have been retaken 
The Riff tribesmen are, however, in great force and acting 
with remarkable determination ; while naturally, recent 
events have raised hopes of their being able to rid their 
country of the presence of the giaour, General Macias 
has taken over the command at Melilla, and reinforce 
ments, ultimately to be raised, it is stated, to 20,000 men, 
are being despatched. The ugliest part of the business 
for Spain is that she is not in the least able to afford the 
cost of a war for the preservation of her Morocco white 
elephant. And the Paris press are busy persuading her 
that these African troubles are the fruits of ‘ English 
intrigue.’ 





On Wednesday the House of Representatives agreed to 
the Senate’s amendment of the Silver Purchase Repeal 
Bill, and the measure became law. The achievement is 
entirely due to the determination of the President, who, 
by rejecting compromise, checkmated the obstructionists 
in the Senate and the lobbyists, their unholy allies. Mr, 
Cleveland may be congratulated on having taken the 
first step towards a stable currency, by relieving the 
Government of the obligation to buy a depreciated metal 
by the sackful. But his very success implies the wreckage 
of his party, and a general rupture of political ties. The 
figures of the division in the Senate read significantly 
indeed : for the Bill, 22 Democrats and 26 Republicans ; 
against 22 Democrats and 11 Republicans. In other 
words the old distinction between North and South has 
received its quietus, and the victory is due to the com- 
bination of opposites. To Cleveland the chaos matters 
comparatively little, since his election for a third term 
has never been remotely possible. But the prospects of 
tariff reform are jeopardised, and the presumption is that 
legislation will give place to squalid deals and intrigues. 





A very important meeting of landowners and farmers 
was held at Peterborough last Saturday. Composed of 
the very pick of the agriculturists in the neighbourhood, 
it is entitled to be described as one of the most notable 
gatherings of the kind ever held. Those present were 
unanimously of opinion that the industry is in a state 
of unprecedented distress. ‘At Peterborough market 
that day,’ said Alderman Wherry, ‘wheat had been sold 
at less than the price they gave for the provender for 
their horses, pigs, and cattle.’ Unfortunately, stock is 
rapidly becoming as unprofitable as corn, and it is no 
exaggeration to describe the ruin of a calling that gives 
employment to eight millions of people as a national 
calamity. Apparently the Government, which, as far as 
the rural districts were concerned, had no other mandate 
than to deal with this state of things, has done nothing 
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but appoint a Commission, that, instead of going 
thoroughly into the whole question, is rapidly scampering 
over ground gone over a hundred times before. The 


only effect produced by them is that of adding 
unexpected strength to Lord Winchilsea’s Agricultural 
Union. In his own sensible and well-timed speech, Lord 
Winchelsea dwelt on some points that should not be 
overlooked. Now is the time, when towns are beginning 
to share in the suffering, to make the facts public, and to 
insist on some alleviation of the heavy burdens that 
oppress the farmer’s back. Something must be done, 
and something will be done, if all those with an interest 
in agriculture combine to enforce it. 





Tue Miners’ Federation has been induced, after much 
bickering with the Coalmasters’ Association, to sanction a 
conference between representatives of employers and 
employed ; and the result will be known to-day. It was 
specially provided that the meeting should be ‘ without 
prejudice, but it was hoped a settlement would be 
effected. Of course, a reduction is inevitable even should 
the colliers succeed in staving it off in the meantime. 
The high prices which ruled in London last week have not 
been maintained, and the supply is daily on the increase. 
Doubtless there is still much distress in the Midlands, but 
the machinery of the begging-van and the like is probably 
intended more for effect than anything else. Disturbances 
have occurred at Ripley, Derbyshire, and St. Helens, 
Lancashire, and fresh precautions have been taken to 
preserve order. The President of the Local Government 
Board received a deputation at Wolverhampton, and was 
characteristically sympathetic. It is explained by the 
Prime Minister that the Hawarden miners left the pits of 
their own accord as no notice of reduction was served 
upon them. And asmall party of Separatist politicians 
has endeavoured to make capital out of the dispute and 
to glorify the journals which have been supportiug the 
miners in their folly. 





Ir would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
the part played by Sir John Abbott in the recent history 
of Canada. The Canadian Pacific Railway would never 
have been started but for his energetic imagination. Lord 
Mountstephen had bought ‘two lines of rusty iron stretched 
across a prairie’ (as the St. Paul’s, Minnesota, and Minne- 
apolis Railway was described), and brought it from bank- 
ruptcy to a condition of prosperity. Abbott was his legal 
adviser, and prompted him to undertake a trunk line across 
the Continent. Of course, the credit of its actual con- 
struction belongs chiefly to Mr. Van Hern. Sir John 
Abbott served in both the Canadian Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; with Sir Hector Langevin, he served on the 
Letellier Mission to England, and his mission to the 
Australian Colonies did much towards the establishment 
of the Vancouver route. But his greatest deed was done 
when he succeeded Sir John Macdonald in the Premier- 
ship, not because he was the most capable of his lieu- 
tenants, but because the Orangemen refused to follow Sir 
John Thompson on account of his Catholicism. The 
Conservative party seemed likely to fall to pieces. With 
great tact Sir John Abbott recoriciled the rival sections ; 
he managed to win a general election in spite of great 
opposition from the Liberals, who had taken heart and 
were busily intriguing with Mr, Blaine, and—which is most 
to his credit—he so weathered the scandal of corruption 
exposed by Mr. Taite that the disgrace of Sir Hector 
Langevin did no harm to the Imperialists. 
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KRAAL AND CRAWL 


‘ ¢— taking of Buluwayo redounds to the infinite 

credit of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the British South 
Africa Company. Against an enemy by no means 
despicable, and in an exceedingly difficult country, 
complicated operations have been carried, without a 
hitch, to a splendid consummation. The capture of 
the king’s kraal may not actually finish the war; but 
the reduction of the impis still intact should give little 
trouble, since the moral effect of the stroke will be 
prodigious. Even Vhe Chronicle admits that Lo- 
bengula is no longer a power: it might generalise 
in similar fashion concerning his allies the British 
Labengulas. The resources of vituperation have been 
exhausted to discredit the enterprise, and they 
have failed ignominiously. For a bankrupt corporation 
(vide Z’he Chronicle) the company has shown an extra- 
ordinary vitality, and the charges of incapacity disprove 
themselves. With regard to the outrages which that 
journal (abetted by The Daily News) has been manu- 
facturing this fortnight past, the plain facts show that 
three-fourths do not concern the Company at all, but 
the Bechuanaland Police. And Mr. Oliver Davis's 
story that sundry Matabele were butchered on 
Fort Victoria, has received explicit denial ; while it 
stands damned by the mere circumstance that 7'he 
Pretoria Press gave it currency. For the history of 
that infamous print, as set forth in The Pall 
Mail on 'Vhursday, must make even Mr. Labouchere 
regret that the belittlement of the Empire should 
necessitate such unseemly borrowings. Kriiger’s 
reptile, the recipient of his secret service money, 
merely lives on abusing Mr. Rhodes, and on fomenting 
Boer hatred against the Briton. ‘To a muck-heap 
lke this must the Little England party go for mis- 
siles against a man who has laid the foundation of a 
Colony. Fortunately these unworthy manceuvres tend 
to their own confusion, and the upshot is that a dis- 
credited Radicalism should go unregarded in the settle- 
ment of Matabeleland. The Government will supervise, 
but Mr. Rhodes’s opinions must be allowed full weight, 
and he should receive a comfortable slice of gold-mines 
tu reward his outlay. 

Unfortunately for themselves, the Labengulas do not 
appear to know the meaning of shame. Directly the 
Commons re-assembled, Mr. Paul hurried to put a 
question which implied a slur upon Sir Frederick 
Carrington, and the arch-induna displayed his wonted 
curiosity. Thereby they gave Mr. Sidney Buxton a 
chance of snubbing their unpatriotic prurience, and of 
showing that the Government sets store by the valour 
of Englishmen. Instead he was careful to dissociate 
himself from Sir Frederick’s thoroughgoing proposals 
with regard to the removal of the Matabele, while he 
could not hammer out a single commonplace on the 
victory of Buluwayo. Never has a Minister made a 
more ignominious display; but it formed a fitting 
prelude to Mr. Fowler's speech on the Parish Councils 
Bull. 

That dismal politician crawled through his dreary 
discourse in a manner befitting the occasion, even 
though derogatory to sane political precedents. <A 
discredited Administration, having failed to carry the 
measure upon which its credit was staked, has fallen 
back upon a casual item of a multifarious programme. 
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By a curious fatality, a nostrum has been selected 
which nobody wants, and which cannot benefit the 
sorriest yokel. Time was when Parish Councils were 
eulogised by Mr. John Morley (who knows no more of 
the country-side than of the tsets‘-belt) as a means of 
‘ennobling the life’ of the agricultural labourer. That 
egregious argument was, however, abandoned by Mr, 
Fowler, who jumbled out statistics and droned forth 
facts to prove that his Bill was merely innocuous. In 
particular, he was at pains to show that even Tory per- 
version could not describe it as antagonistic to the Church 
of England. The schools will stand secure ; the charities 
will remain intact ; the sanctity of the parish-room will 
not be violated. In fact, the only change to be effected 
is the substitution of the vestryman new-style for the 
vestryman of common experience. ‘There were moments 
when the prolix Wesleyan almost persuaded himself 
that he is a staunch supporter of the Establishment. 
But his pleas for the Bill suggest the inevitable query, 
‘Why not leave it alone’ ? 

Unhappily the Opposition did not, and could not 
put the pertinent inquiry. The party remains 
hampered by the declarations of the late Mr. Ritchie, 
and that innovator, when introducing his ‘ frankly 
democratic’ Local Government Bill described Parish 
Councils as its logical development. Accordingly, Mr. 
Walter Long had no other course than to simulate an 
enthusiam which, one trusts, he did not really entertain, 
with the deduction that some clauses should be dropped 
and others amended in Committee. Still himself must 
be aware that the County Councils perform expensively 
the work which the system they superseded did cheaply 
and well; and that even the enforced attendance of 
parsons’ daughters cannot keep their cookery classes 
alive. An equally barren record, with the addition of 
more local indebtedness, will be that of their reduced 
imitations. Parish Councils will do little harm to the 
Church, because where the priest is popular he will 
easily hold his own, where he is likely to meet with 
assault he can easily stay away. But that inept 
grouping of areas will lead to all kinds of 
rural bickerings, just as that penny rate in 
the pound will be expended in rustic jobbery from 
which tradesmen not labourers will benefit. Again, it 
must be obvious that a popularly elected body is 
entirely unfit to be entrusted with the disbursement of 
doles. Each meeting will be preceded by a whining 
canvass on which rheumatism will be placed as an excuse 
for idleness and the parentage of twelve starving brats 
accounted a virtue. However, the Bill has been 
tabled, and it will pass either this year or next; 
hence all fighting against its ‘principles (so-called) 
becomes mere Quixotism. At least, the Opposition 
can secure that those mischievous provisions affecting 
the Poor Law shall be incontinently abandoned. 
There is, besides, this consolation that, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has determined that Parliament shall talk awayjthe 
autumn, it might have been employed in destroying our 
Constitution or in dismembering the Empire. Instead 
it will consume the hours in academics on Employers’ 
Liability varied by building a useless structure for 
the parish to be surmounted by a meaningless incu- 
bus on the district. A pitiful occupation for educated 
men; nor will Hodge be ungrateful when, after being 
drugged by electioneering falsehoods, his sobered gaze 
views the Newcastle imposture in its squalid reality. 
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IBSENISM IN THE ACT 


HE Gladstonian orator, gravelled for an argument 
(which is not seldom), is wont to refer with a ges- 
ture of complacency to Norway and Sweden. Look 
northwards, he exclaims, and see how admirably Scandi- 
navia has prospered under the benign influence of 
Home Rule. The lion and the lamb, gasps the Radical 
enthusiast, at last lie down together. Norway, having 
obtained a full measure of self-governmeut, has laid 
aside the mere thought of agitation, and only prays for 
Sweden’s and her own prosperity. Now, your Glad- 
stonite is always ill-informed, or it would be unneces- 
sary to point out in the first place that Norway has 
from her Union with Sweden—in 1814—‘ enjoyed’ the 
blessings of Independence, in the second that if you 
gave her the moon she were still irreconcilable. And 
if within the three kingdoms there lurk a Gladstonite 
in doubt, let him for a moment attempt to clear his 
vision and learn the truth of Norway and Sweden. 

In the brave days when Charles XIV. was king, 
Norway opened not her mouth in complaint. Berna- 
dotte was indeed the adored of Christiana. He dwelt 
in her palaces, he beautified her streets; the Nor- 
wegian burst with patriotism, and was glad. But 
other kings were of a different mind, and for half a 
century it has been Norway's grievance that her king 
resides in Stockholm. Some four days ago Oscar IL. 
left Stockholm for Christiana, and the Norwegians 
have nothing better to say than that the king’s 
purpose to celebrate the anniversary of the Union 
in Christiana is ‘a slap in the face to the people 
of Norway. The infamy were unimportant, did 
it not prove the essentially bad faith of Norway's 
agitation. Whatever the policy of Stockholm, Chris- 
tiania is in revolt. Time was when the Norwegians 
clamoured for an assessor at the Swedish capital. ‘The 
constitution was overridden, and the Radicals of 
Christiania were granted their request. So much was 
conceded in the cause of peace, but no peace came. 
Instead, a claim was presently advanced for separate 
consuls, and when a promise of further concession was 
given, the Norwegians turned again to demand a Foreign 
Minister of theirown. This meant separation or eternal 
bickering, and Sweden, which should have long since 
detected the rebel, still whispers compromise. She 
promises a joint Ministry of Foreign Affairs, presided 
over by acommon Minister, who may be either Swede 
or Norwegian. And now King Oscar’s presence at 
Christiania is a slap in Norway’s face ! 

The truth is, it is an affair not of politics but of 
morals. Whatever benefits were conferred upon 
Norway, she were still malcontent. Being populated 
by Hilda Wangls and Oscar Alvings, she hates Sweden 
which is not thus distinguished. She is, in brief, 
Ibsenism incarnate. In her remoter countryside lives 
a superstitious and conservative peasantry, still beneath 
the thrall of trolls and witches. But the civilisation 
of the capital is rotten before ever it was ripe. Scratch 
the educated Norwegian, and you find the hardy 
Norseman with a difference. ,His folk-lore is mixed 
with rationalism; a savagery worthy the Vikings is 
tempered with the material comfort of an American 
Hotel. He lives by the electric light, and he speaks 
through the telephone. A barbarian hardihood is 
impaired only by the inroads of syphilis. Vairyland 
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and Herbert Spencer are eternally at loggerheads. 
And the results are Ibsenism and _ irreconcilable 
rebellion. As Hedda Gabler seems inhuman to such 
as know not Christiania, so the Scandinavian deadlock 
were inexplicable without a comparison of Swedish and 
Norwegian Society. In Norway alone the educated and 
moneyed class is the backbone of the Radical party. 
Wherefore the agitation has been carried on with energy 
and address, and it is based upon every other considera- 
tion than a genuine demand for a separate consulship 
and an independent Foreign Minister. 

The truth is that the vinegar of Ibsen refuses to 
mix with the oil of old-fashioned Tegner. Stock- 
holm is not concerned with beautiful souls and here- 
ditary disease. She enjoys too fine a comfort, 
she flatters too practical an ambition to sympa- 
thise with the corrupt and charming ideal of the 
Norwegian capital. If only she keep Russia at bay, 
she is content. Her home politics trouble her 
not at all. Even the economic question, which once 
was wont to trouble her counsels, has been quietly and 
comfortably answered, and were it not for the disturb- 
ing voice of Norway she would enjvy perfect peace. 
How, indeed, should she sympathise with a civilisation 
so alien to her own tradition ? How should she live in 
harmony with these cultivated Vikings, to whom culture 
spells moral destruction ? She may give away the last 
advantage, which Norway claims, and be no whit the 
better therefor. Had she stood firm when first the 
king’s veto was called in question, a modus vivendi 
might still have been discovered. But for the sake of 
peace she weakened, and yearly the demands grow 
more extravagant. And yet her one chance is resolu- 
tion. What if she declined to parley further with the 
enemy? What were Norway's chance of national 
existence without the solid support of Sweden? If 
King Oscar let his recalcitrant State go hang, what 
would his indifference cost him ? On the Norwegian side 
he is still unassailable, and not even with all her tourists 
to aid could Norway make the smallest impression upon 
her more powerful neighbour. While Norway, severed 
from her natural allegiance, and enfeebled by Ibsenite 
sentiment to the verge of destruction, would become 
one of those vast playgrounds of Europe, which the 
Cockney visits, and which the politician amiably 
neglects. And perhaps when every Radical voter has 
violated her mountain passes, Mr. Gladstone will realise 
that Norway is not what his ignorance imagines it— 
a paradise of Home Rule. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


\OULON is over, but its significance remains: the 
‘L comedy was foolish enough, yet its meaning may 
be serious. ‘Two nations, hitherto isolated in Europe, 
now stand connected by ties of sentiment, though not 
of actual alliance. But Tsar and Republic have pro- 
fessed most strenuously that this convergence of 
opposites makes for peace, and not until Thursday did 
a single German newspaper- murmur dissent. Bis- 
marck’s creature alone, the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
uttered a note of warning, insisting that the new 
arrangements demand fresh precautions. In_ brief, 
Russia must be conciliated by the cutting adrift of 
Britain, a Power that is invariably guided by selfish 
considerations. Moreover, the Prince would have you 
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believe that one of the Central Monarchies, Italy namely, 
has already gone hat in hand to St. Petersburg, 
rather than rely on a State whose name is synonymous 
with perfidy. ‘True, this preposterous legend has long 
since received authoritative denial, and not a jot of evi- 
dence can be adduced to support the statement that we 
have drawn closer to the Three. But, though Bis- 
marck’s rancour against Britain and his successor 
leads him into the most unwarrantable assertions, it 
serves, nevertheless, to point the lesson that we must 
look to our fighting strength. Our naval power must 
be self-sufficient the world over, and more particularly 
in the Mediterranean. It is there that the influence of 
Toulon is most likely to be felt, partly because Russia 
and France can work for common ends in those waters 
far more aptly than on the mainland, and partly from 
the circumstance that the game can there be played 
with comparative safety. 

As matters stand, we appear no longer supreme in 
the Mediterranean, even if we regard France alone, 
and leave Admiral Avellan out of consideration. In 
Tuesday’s Times the Special Correspondent at Toulon 
published a detailed account of the arsenal and the 
fleet. He enjoyed peculiar opportunities of forming 
an opinion, and he writes with a fuller knowledge 
than appertains to the common journalist. His 
conclusion is that ‘for the moment we are at Malta, 
at Gibraltar, in Cyprus and in Egypt, on sufferance.’ 
Nor, unless you opine that he was suddenly bereft 
of understanding, can the judgment be considered 
other than weighty. In the roadstead and dockyard 
he counted about 110 French pennants—22 ironclads, 
3 ironclad gunboats, 9 large cruisers, 4 torpedo 
despatch vessels, 6 torpedo gunboats, and nearly 70 tor- 
pedo-boats. Others are building, but these lie ready for 
sea, and protected, moreover, by an impregnable fortress. 
Opposed to this force, the British Admiral dare not 
risk an engagement for fear of destruction, while the 
torpedo flotilla would render a blockade impossible. 
Observe that, while France possesses other depots 
besides Toulon immediately at hand, as Marseilles and 
La Seyne, our own bases are two thousand miles away. 
‘To quote the correspondent: ‘ Malta cannot build one 
ship of moderate size, and draws all its supplies from 
across the sea; Gibraltar has not even a dockyard, and 
could not probably coal one of our ironclads if the 
Spaniards chose to decide that it should not.’ The 
Radical, of course, retorts that the Mediterranean fleet 
cannot be considered per se, and that our men-of-war in 
the Channel'would more than turn thescale. In a sense 
they would; yet it would be a poor consolation 
that we had sealed up Cherbourg and Brest, if Sir 
Michael Culme Seymour had, in the meanwhile, struck 
his flag. Either we command the Mediterranean, and 
therewith our communications with India, or we have 
no right to be there. Retirement would be craven and 
suicidal ; and The Times correspondent states the only 
remedy: several additional battleships and cruisers; a 
very considerable number of torpedo-boats, and torpedo- 
boat destroyers ; and more dry docks, 

Before the publication of these mightily unwelcome 
facts, the London Chamber of Commerce had taken 
the alarm. Moreover, Lord Salisbury, speaking at 
Preston, had solemnly warned the Government that the 
present is no time when Britain should put off her 
armour. His complaints of backwardness have evoked 
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from the Secretary to the Admiralty one of those state- 
ments which, with an appearance of explanation, are in 
reality delusive. Sir Ughtred asserts that the present year 
will witness some remarkable additions to the Navy, and 
he jauntily enumerates the list: eight or nine men-of- 
war, six first-class and three second-class cruisers, ten 
torpedo gunboats, four and possibly six torpedo-boat 
destroyers. The figures seem curiously indefinite when 
you consider the approaching close of the year, and a 
more formidable consideration emerges from the ad- 
mission that all these vessels come under the provisions 
of the Naval Defence Act. In other words, they are 
belated remainders of Lord George Hamilton’s pro- 
gramme, and with their completion the Government 
will rest serenely satisfied. Indeed, the Secretary 
actually takes credit because the Administration, 
in the interests of economy, has determined to finish 
the ships already begun, instead of undertaking ‘ very 
large new proposals.” May be, he airily alludes to 
various craft already building, or preparing to build 
(a very different matter) ; and there is his recent answer 
to Mr. Arnold-Forster to show that the Admiralty 
claims to have laid down no less than thirteen since Mr. 
Unfortunately 
Mr. Forster has been making inquiries; and, in a letter 
to The Western Morning News, he shows that the ships 
actually begun by the present Government are two, and 
two only, the torpedo-boat destroyers, The Ferret and 
The Lynx, No wonder Sir George Elliot complains 
that the nation is deceived by misleading esti- 
mates and confused information, when blunders 
like this are committed in high places. Sir Ughtred’s 
consistency is his private concern ; but, when the French 
are launching the Jauréguiberry, and hurrying on the 
Bouvines, the inaction of his colleagues and himself 
becomes a public crime. ‘There is nothing for it but 
an immediate and extensive addition to the Fleet, and 
the Government must apply to Parliament for the 
funds. Even though Sir William’s financial orthodoxy 
were shocked thereby, our maritime ascendency is a big 
price to pay for a Chancellor’s complacency. 


Gladstone entered Downing Street. 


CORNELIUS B. HARNESS 


PENHE Pall Mall Gazette has succeeded, with a good 
deal of trouble, in extracting a writ from 
C. B. Harness. One of three things may therefore be 
expected in due time. Either somebody responsible 
for the enterprising journal will have to pay damages 
—and probably substantial damages—to Harness in 
compensation for the serious aspersions made upon 
his character and his ‘electropathic belts;’ or those 
aspersions will be submitted to the verdict of a 
jury; or Harness, by conducting the fight upon 
the principles known in the ‘modern prize-ring as 
the tactics of Smith, will add something to the 
quantity, though little or nothing to the quality, of 
the allegations already published to his discredit. 
That part of the public which pays no attention to 
the advertisements of advertising quacks—which, one 
fears, is not so very much larger than that part of the 
public which has nothing the matter with it—may 
await the solution by destiny of one those events with 
untroubled calm. 
Speaking generally, the allegations which have been 
made for some time by various journalists and other 
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persons, and lately in great volume and with much 
emphasis by The Pall Mall Gazette, either are or are 


not well-founded. It is unnecessary to express even a 
conventional hope that things may turn out to be the 
one or the other, because it is certain, either way, that 
somebody has behaved very badly. Supposing that 
they are untrue, and that Harness is not the im- 
postor, swindler and blackmailer that his critics would 
have us believe him, then the conductors of The Pall 
Mall Gazette have acted with great malice and more 
folly, and no one but themselves will have occasion to 
regret the expensive reparation that they will be called 
upon to make. At the same time, if Harness be 
an angel, it must be regretted that an important 
newspaper should have been induced, in its struggle 
for evidence, to make so serious and so determined an 
attempt to ruin a deserving and respectable tradesman. 
It is true that he advertises largely, but then so do the 
pill men, none of whom has yet been denounced whole- 
sale as a swindling and rapacious harpy, and every 
practical person must recognise that the advertiser, 
like the poet, is entitled to a certain licence of state- 
ment, ‘The systematic assault made upon Harness, 
if undeserved, is a serious stain upon the reputation of 
British journalism. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the allegations 
against Harness are true. In that case Harness has 
been successfully practising for a long time, and in 
‘the full glare of publicity’-—all the glare he 
could possibly get—an enormous, impudent, and 
pernicious imposture. That he should have made a 
large fortune out of it is hardly an aggravating cir- 
cumstance, because some people are such fools that 
they are bound to lose whatever money they have, 
if not to one then to another, and whether to 
Harness or to ‘General’ Booth, to ‘ Keely’s Motor’ or 
to the National Federation does not very much matter. 
In the United States at one time it was the widow 
Maybrick, and in Britain at another the 'Tichborne 
Claimant. The afflicting part of the matter—always 
upon the hypothesis that Harness deserves his libelling 
—is that an institution for obtaining money by false 
pretences should have flourished undisturbed so iong and 
widely. It is not as if the roguery ascribed to Harness 
had been effected by subtle devices difficult to under- 
stand, and impossible, or nearly so, to bring home 
to their author, On the contrary, the allega- 
tions, now collected and concentrated in the columns 
of The Pall Mall Gazette, have been uttered for 
a considerable time past by persons of medical or 
electrical eminence ; some of them indeed, have been 
made the subjects of litigation, open to the con- 
sideration of anybody who chose to find out what they 
were. Some have even got the length of a hearing in 
open court. And yet advertising has gone on in ever 
increasing progress, larger and larger numbers of per- 
sons have been eased of considerable sums by assertions 
that they had diseases from which they were in fact free, 
that belts were electric which were not electric at all, and 
that retired furniture-brokers and errand-boys were 
persons of technical knowledge and skill to which 
they had no pretensions whatever. ‘These asser- 
tions—upon the present hypothesis—were made, 
and were false, to the knowledge of large num- 
bers of persons, many of whom were personally 
or professionally interested in preventing their repe- 
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tition and in exposing jtbeir falsity. Yet nothing 
happened. The Director of Public Prosecutions, 
it is true, was taking steps to prevent the poor 
from entrusting their eyes to certain brown fellow- 
subjects of theirs and ours, who had, at any rate, the 
qualification that one of them was described as 
hereditarily addicted to the practice of torture, and none 
were alleged to be furniture-dealers. But to Harness 
and his supposed victims no attention was paid. Of 
course, the theory of the law is that whoever is injured by 
a crime should prosecute the criminal, but in the 
case of criminals like Harness—supposing him to be 
one—that is neither a simple nor a cheap thing for 
private people to undertake. An editor is not a 
detective, and there are some objections to leaving 
editors to do work which, if it requires to be 
done at all, is work that detectives ought to do. The 
official work of the Director is, as every one knows 
who has any real acquaintance with the matter, 
done almost as well as the staff and the opportunities 
of the office admit ; but if Harness is an impostor who 
ought to be suppressed by legal means, it would be 
much better that the suppression should be in the 
hands of the Director, or some one whose duty it was, 
than in those of a private person, which is not even 
bound to see it through, further than Harness may 
compel him to do so. 


A MULTITUDE OF WARNINGS 


NEMESIS, said Mr. Morley once, ever awaits 
Pe those politicians who are too lavish of promises 
in Opposition. And often as these words have been 
quoted against the present Cabinet, they may be 
brought once again to its notice. Indeed, the truth 
they convey cannot long be absent from the Ministerial 
mind. Even though Mr. Morley’s Walpole be unfami- 
liar to them, his colleagues cannot but recognise that 
the Nemesis of which he spoke so light-heartedly is a 
very real and active deity, as daily, even hourly, 
she clamours for the fulfilment of promises. It is 
by her inspiration that Mr. Redmond threatens 
revolt if he is not at once paid something on 
account, and that Welsh Nonconformity threatens 
rebellion next year if payment in full be not secured. 
Between the two, and agreeing with neither stands 
the Fabian Society calling Israel to its tents. No 
one of the three can be satisfied except at the risk 
of mortally offending the other two, yet all must be 
bought off or rebellion follows. On that point each is 
explicit. In the meantime, English Nonconformity is torn 
by pains and fears. The conflicting voices of Mr. Price 
Hughes, Mr. Bompas, and Mr. Guinness Rogers, are 
heard prophesying disaster if Nonconformity cannot 
shake off this body of death called the Home Rule 
Bill. | 
Now we are far from insisting that this cry proves 
that there will be an immediate show of wool 
The sad case of Nonconformity moves us not at all. 
For Mr. Bompas, indeed, we feel a tempered respect 
but what can be done for Nonconformity? It has 
chosen to ally itself with Mr. Gladstone on terms which 


are notorious. It is to be rewarded at the expense of 


the Church when, and not before, its friend is at liberty 
to attend to it, and that he will never be save by the 
good leave of his Irish masters, If the result of this 
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bargain with the enemy is painful, if it even threatens 
to destroy Nonconformity root and branch, who is to 
blame, and what else was to be expected? Mr. Bompas 
has only succeeded in drawing further proofs of the evil 
which he laments. ‘To his appeal to Nonconformity for 
an agreement upon some Home Rule Bill, such as can be 
accepted by himself, and other Nonconformists who are 
not prepared to disintegrate the country, there has 
come a conclusive answer from Mr. Guinness Rogers. 
Home Rule must be given in sufficient measure to 
satisfy the Irish, or (we supply the deduction) they will 
not fight against the Church. Now, the Irish would 
never be content with what Mr. Bompas would give, 
says Mr. Guinness Rogers very justly, and that being 
so, it is idle to talk of framing a Bill for their accept- 
ance. Nonconformity, in truth, must take the bitter 
consequences of making, through Mr. Gladstone, an 
unholy alliance with the Irish. The consequences are 
that the main body of Nonconformists must wait the 
time and season of those to whose service it has so 
strangely committed itself. ‘The other Nonconformists 
who have not altogether lost patriotism and political 
sense, must endure in peace the division among the 
brethren. 

The Cabinet will probably bear the pain of the 
Nonconformist with patience, seeing that it is doubtful 
whether they have anything more to gain or lose 
from him. ‘The menaces of Mr. Redmond, who will 
declare war if an Evicted Tenants Bill be not brought 
in this Autumn Session, the threats of Mr. Samuel 
Smith, M.P., and Mr. J. Herbert Lewis, M.P., who will 
become hostile if Welsh Disestablishment be not taken 
seriously in hand next year, and that right early, 
are less likely to seem indifferent. Yet Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor speaks directly to the first, and effectually, 
though not by name, to the second of these malcon- 
tent bodies, and his words are likely to have some weight. 
It is strange to find onself agreeing at once with Mr. 
Guinness Rogers and Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor, yet we are 
for this occasion in full agreement with them. Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor reminds Irishmen, and others, that 
Mr. Gladstone cannot be upset just now without 
disastrous consequences to the Separatist party. He 
adds that common sense calls on all sections of the 
party to help the Prime Minister in the saving work 
of gerrymandering the constituencies, cooking the 
register, and buying support by passing some of 
the items of the Newcastle programme before 
running the risk of a General Election. ‘These 
are words of wisdom, but it would be rash to assert 
that they will fall on good soil. Mr. Redmond’s cue is 
to play the uncompromising patriot, and the Welsh 
are fanatics. The first has nothing really to lose by 
bringing defeat on the Separatist if he can only better 
the position of his own faction in Ireland. The second 
is quite capable of ‘upsetting the coach’ in a fit of 
disappointed rage. That is the worst of allying your- 
self with political adventurers and fanatics: they may 
always play you these tricks. ‘The Unionists who have 


by this time a sufficient experience of the other side 
will not rely on revolt just yet. Mr. Redmond may— 
nay probably will—prove his integrity by some hostile 
vote, but itdoes not follow that the Government will 
be turned out. The Welsh will be steady for the 
present, and when next session comes may do no great 
things. There are many of them who temper the 
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innocency of Messrs. Smith and Lewis, by the wisdom 
of Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor. 

The manifesto of the Fabian Society disarms criticism 
by a timely reference to the story of Mr. Snodgrass 
and his coat. It might have begun more appropriately 
with the familiar Tailors of Tooley Street. It is good 
enough reading of a kind. The reader will have to 
search far before meeting such another absolutely 
candid profession of the faith that to the victors belong 
the spoils. ‘The Progressives supported Mr. Gladstone 
in the hope that his success would mean money in their 
pocket. He has succeeded, and the money has not been 
forthcoming. ‘Therefore the Fabian Society will play a 
part to wreck the Government. This is the manifesto 
in a nutshell. We can only offer the Fabian 
Society the consolation we have already offered to the 
Nonconformists. What did they expect? What we 
expect from them is frankly not much. How many seats 
do the Fabians control, as the slang of American politics 


has it? Half a dozen would be a high figure for a 
guess. ‘lo be sure, their half-dozen (we accept that 


figure for argument’s sake), and Mr. Redmond’s nine, 
and a Welsh dozen all voting against Mr. Gladstone 
would be enough. But we have to see whether they 
will all vote together. ‘The coalition will probably not 
be seen this Autumn Session. Mr. Gladstone’s majority 
is full of jarring and conflicting claims. When the 
time comes in which they can be no longer put off, a 
split is inevitable, but just for the present the Cabinet 
need not despair of keeping a sufficient majority over 
its harmless little, non-contentious Bills. We note 
these indications of discontent not because we expect 
much fruit of them in the immediate future, but 
because they are a reminder that Mr. Gladstone's 
majority is a chance confederacy of gangs, each with 
its own greedy purpose to serve, and painfully kept 
together by a diet of alternate promises and threats, 


THEY DIDN'T KNOW 


UDGE and jury cannot make a law, though you 
endow them with the very healthiest sentiments 
in the world. So that there is nobody to blame for 
the acquittal of these Punjabi oculists except everybody 
in general. ‘That blame should light on the system of 
law thut permits them to pass unscathed through the 
Central Criminal Court is, of course, as clear as the 
day. If they had killed some of the gulls that trusted 
them they would have been put on their trial for man- 
slaughter. If they had killed a woman in producing 
abortion they would likely enough have been hanged 
for murder. Since they only tortured their patients 
with their bungling, and blinded them through their 
ignorance, they go out into the freedom of the Old 
Bailey. It is something, indeed, that they must pass 
quickly down Ludgate Hill, and take the first train 
back to the Punjab. With the cruel impudence of 
their pretensions stamped on their names for ever (so 
far as it is possible to remember their names), they can 
never offend with impunity again. But in a case like 
this human nature cries for more than prevention, and 
indeed just retribution makes prevention doubly sure. 
The fact stares us blankly in the face that there is no 
law in England to prevent such barbarous antiquities 
from standing to fools in the place of the nicest opera- 
tions of Mr. Critchett. 
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It is farcical enough. This law of ours is like a 
Danaid’s bucket ; as soon as you stop one vent, you find 
the guilty draining serenely out of another. Yet you 
would have thought that here at last was a case when 
quackery might come by its own. Defence, outside the 
one saving quibble, there was none. If the four 
anachronisms sometimes blundered into a partial cure, 
that is no excuse for the cases where they took money 
for inflicting horrible wounds. The plea that their 
profession and practice were hereditary is merely 
grotesque. You might say as much for a Thug, for a 
Miss Tottie Fay or for Mr. Herbert Gladstone. ‘The 
common sense of men has always refused to mix up 
heredity and responsibility. A man must be taken 
for what he is, and an Indian oculist has no more 
right to claim legal immunity for that part of himself 
that comes by ancestral tradition than any other. 
Further, suppose that these men believed in their trade 
to the full: that may be a good enough pretext for 
plying it in the Punjab. But when a man takes it on 
himself to export his skill and supersede the practice of 
a foreign country, he is bound at least to find out what 
he is superseding. If these unqualified charlatans 
had deigned the shallowest study to our optical 
surgery, it is hard to believe that even they would not 
have suspected the rude inferiority of their own. If 
they did not know their incapacity, they ought to 
have known. Yet the law of England cannot lay a 
finger on them. 

The case is a revelation in law; unhappily it is no 
revelation of the hopeless fatuity of those who read 
advertisements: of their multitude we need no proof. 
Indeed the one comfort in this dolorous affair is that 
the raw details may do something to work on the 
fears of those whose heads are too dense for any 
appeal. ‘They may help to save some of the naturals. 
But we are none too sure. Because their names are 
Heere Shah, Khain Deen, Shahah Bedcan, and Karim 
Baksh, and they sold useless agony cheap at Welling- 
borough, they might count with surety on hundreds of 
people that would not go to London to be cured 
gratis. ‘The wilder the advertisement, the greedier 
the biting at it. You have only to proclaim yourself 
a re-incarnation of Barabbas, Beelzebub, or any other 
Demon of the World’s Tragedy, to publish a dozen 
testimonials from people you have raised from the 
dead, and your street will be blocked with coffins and 
widows weeds in a month. Der Tropf bleibt ein 
Tropf, and it did not need Schopenhauer to tell us 
that. But we who are fools only with the ex-officio 
folly of humanity ought to interpose to save the 
robuster fools from themselves. The abuse of testi- 
monials and advertisements ought to be made criminal, 
just as certainly as blasphemy against the profession 
of healing. 


THE BENGAL PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 


SUMMARY of a Minute, recorded last week by 

the Acting Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir 
Antony Patrick MacDonnell, in defence of the Behar 
Cadastral Survey—the latest device for the subversion 
of the Permanent Settlement and the ruin of the land- 
lords of Bengal—has been telegraphed to the English 
Press, Sir Charles Elliott’s locum tenens was doubtless 
selected for his office because he was in general agree- 
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ment with his chief upon this question. None, there- 
fore, will be surprised at his defence of Sir Charles's 
attack on the Permanent Settlement. What will 
surprise every one, and will fill the supporters of the 
Survey with dismay, is the fact that the Acting 
Lieutenant-Governor defends the Survey, with all its 
attendant litigation and extortion, on grounds that are 
flatly contradicted by everything that has yet been 
written even by the ardent supporters of this particular 
measure. 

The Acting Lieutenant-Governor now solemnly de- 
clares that ‘ the ryots (tenants) were suffering from an 
illegal increase of rents in the absence of a record of 
their rights’ ; that ‘it was the duty of the Government 
to remedy this state of things’; and that ‘ the remedy 
was rendered necessary by the shortcomings of the 
landlords.’ Now, here is a plain and straightforward 
statement: and if the facts were as stated by Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, or even remotely like them, there 
would most certainly be an absolute justification for 
this drastic measure. But, in the first place, all the 
acknowledged representatives of the tenants indignantly 
repudiate and denounce the Survey as a cunning device 
to place both zemindars and ryots under the official 
heel ; and they deny point-blank that the facts are as 
stated by Sir Antony. 

Nor does Sir Antony’s statement concerning this 
pretended remedy for illegal rents, agree any better 
with what his chief, Sir Charles Elliott, has already 
committed to writing. In a letter addressed last 
August to T'he Times, Sir Charles Elliott says not a 
word of the ‘illegal increase of rents, or of the short 
comings of the landlords, now brought forward by Sir 
Antony. And in earlier official letters and minutes, Sir 
Charles had, over and over again, taken credit—a very 
dubious credit, as Bengal landlords and tenants alike 
agree—for the undeniable fact that every one of the 
experimental surveys had resulted in a considerable 
enhancement of the landlords’ rents. But will it be 
believed that Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell himself, 
and Mr. Finucane, his Director of Agriculture, and the 
Board of Revenue (who are stated in the telegram to 
have ‘ endorsed’ the new contention) have, one and all, 
placed on record their positive opinion that the survey 
will result in a reduction of the ryots’ rents? Yet Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s words, dated July 6th, °93, 
leave not the smallest loophole for a doubt. He ex- 
pressly acknowledges that ‘ the survey and record will 
probably lead to an enhancement of the ryots’ rents,’ 
and further ‘that the landlords will gain substantially.’ 
Indeed, it is plain ‘that the presumption in favour 
of existing rents created by Section 104(3) carries 
with it the consequence that if there be a variation 
of the rent, it must be in the direction of an 
enhancement.’ 

‘These were the conclusions of Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
when it was hoped that the zemindars might be detached 
from the ryots. It is now the plan, apparently, to 
detach the ryots from the zemindars. But surely the 
Bengal Government, if it wishes to execute such a sharp 
curve as this, might in decency cultivate a longer 
memory. It is obviously impossible to reconcile Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s statement as now telegraphed, 
with these very positive statements of his, written only 
in July. Moreover, Mr. Finucane himself in August 
°86, when he was urging the value of a Cadastral 
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Survey to the Bengal Government in its capacity 
as a landlord either of Government estates or of 
wards’ estates, was quite sure that ‘such surveys 
and records, costing as they do, when conducted on the 
most approved methods by professional parties, not 
more than a sixth part of one year’s rent, were, for the 
attainment of these ends, more than worth the outlay 
involved in them, apart from all possibility of enhance- 
ment.’ And lastly, the Bengal Board of Revenue, in 
May “91, having been instructed to inquire fully 
and report exhaustively on the probable results of a 
Cadastral Survey on existing rents, thus reported : 
‘Reductions may be effected in other cases, but the 
Board think it probable that the grounds for reduc- 
tion would be established in far fewer cases than those 
for enhancement ; and in any case, the tenants whose 
rents are increased would not be compensated by the 
relief given to others. ‘The possibility of an enhance- 
ment of rent is, in the Board’s opinion, a factor of 
great importance in the consideration of the present 
question.’ 

Since these inquiries were made, and this Report 
presented, in May ‘91, the ‘present question ’—that 
of the Behar Cadastral Survey—has become important 
in Bengal. The personnel of the Bengal Board of 
Revenue has in the interim been changed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in consequence of retirement or 
furlough. But we think that the public, both in India 
and in Britain, has the right, and should acknowledge 
the duty, to inquire very closely how it happens 
that the new Board can thus ‘endorse’ statements 
so diametrically opposed to the deliberate conclu- 
sions placed on record in the strongest terms by its 
predecessor. 

The fact is, the dislike and the terror of the 
Survey universally entertained by both landlords and 
tenants in Behar have nothing whatever to do with 
any question of the enhancement or reduction of 
rents. And yet these considerations are alternately 
held out, as bribes to the landlords and tenants 
respectively, for their submissive acquiescence by 
those who are hoping in this way to upset the 
immemorial land-system of Bengal. What both 
landlords and tenants object to, and loathe, is, that 
the underlings of the Revenue Office will be the 
supreme arbiters of the destinies of both. It is 
admitted on all sides that these underlings are the 
most corrupt body of officials in the world. It is 
obvious that the one object of these underlings will 
be to stir up hatred and strife between the land- 
lords on the one side, and the tenants on the 
other—wherein landlords and tenants will be left 
with the two shells while the officials seize the 
oyster. The Government will doubtless be able to 
impose their ‘cesses’ ad libitum on the land, for they 
hold that a ‘cess’ of this nature is not a land-tax 
within the meaning of the Permanent Settlement. But 
no dishonest gains, obtained by such a side-wind as 
this, will compensate them for the loss of British 
credit, or for the general disquiet and harassment 
that must necessarily follow. If Sir Charles Elliott 
and his patrons at the India Office have resolved that 
the Permanent Settlement is an anachronism, and that 
henceforward the Indian Finance Department must 
have a free hand in its desire to annex the ‘ unearned 
increment’ in Bengal, let them plainly and honourably 
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announce this determination, and appeal to Parliament 
for the necessary powers. It is quite certain that no 
popularly elected body in India, whether official or 
non-official, would sanction such a policy of plunder; 
and it may be hoped that even the present House of 
Commons would hesitate before it permitted Sir Charles 
Elliott thus to override, not only the universal public 
opinion of native Bengal, but also the strongly ex- 
pressed views of nearly all his own most experienced 
officers. 


JUDGE AND JURY 


HE Great McDougall had his annual benefit at 
Spring Gardens last week, when a vast audience 
filled the spacious amphitheatre. ‘The ancient farce of 
Judge and Jury was enacted by the members of the 
L.C.C.; and, as last year, the Palace Theatre was selected 
for trial. ‘The Progressives once more posed as the 
advocates of puritanism, while the Moderates erred 
chiefly in their moderation. Indeed, during the many 
hours spent in debate these Moderates advanced scarce 
a single argument of any value, nor did they even 
attempt to refute the many preposterous insinuations 
advanced by the other side. Had they made the 
attempt the narrow verdict of 31 votes to 27 might 
have been reversed, for you cannot expect all the 
members of London’s Council to have any complete 
knowledge of the subjects upon which they adju- 
dicate. As it is, for another twelve months (should it 
keep open so long) the Palace Theatre will have to 
continue its struggle for existence without the un- 
doubted advantage of such bars and promenades as 
are permitted in the rival temples distant but a 
stone’s throw. 

It is a year since Sir Augustus Harris agreed to open 
the Palace under these same restrictions. His inexperi- 
ence of the needs of a music-hall is some excuse for his 
initial blunder, as also for an entertainment which 
failed to attract the public or to satisfy the shareholders, 
Sir Augustus resigned, and for some time past another 
has managed in his stead, and with greater success. 
Yet at the Council Meeting a parson, who was never 
inside a music-hall, declared that ‘Sir Augustus Harris, 
the greatest expert in the land, had been content with 
the restrictions, and that their removal was, therefore, 
absurd. Nor was there any one to say him nay. 
Moreover, it was argued that the proprietor of the 
Olympic, which is on all fours with the Palace, ‘ had 
stated before the Committee that he had not suffered 
from these same restrictions.” Yet it is the fact that 
the Olympic is actually bankrupt, that its receipts 
do not equal its salary list, and, further, that within 
the past week the official receiver has decided to 
close the theatre. This argument also passed without 
contradiction. 

More preposterous still was a rambling harangue 
delivered by Mr. John Burns. After gratuitously in- 
sulting the Chairman of the Palace Company because 
he dared to own a foreign name and title, this Friend 
of the People proceeded to define a promenade, out of 
his own head, as children say. ‘It is a large semi- 
circular space at the rear of the auditorium where 
something like one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
people can walk about. ‘They are generally bookmakers 
and their touts and other undesirable people, who have 
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had as much liquor as they can carry at the public- 
house, and come inside to have achange of liquor. The 
people in the auditorium cannot catch some of the 
best parts of the songs, whilst fifty or sixty book- 
makers are haggling over prices for Ascot or Epsom.’ 
It seems incredible that even a County Councillor 
should thus pervert the truth, and doubtless Mr. Burns 
was only emboldened to this flight of falsehood by a 
knowledge of his audience. But he succeeded in 
deceiving the unwary, and ‘no one who knows,’ thus 
comments an evening print, ‘ will deny that there is much 
truth in Mr. Burns’s account.’ Councillors there were 
who laughed at Mr. Burns’s rhodomontade, but his speech 
might have been delivered in Trafalgar Square, for the 
trouble taken to give him the lie. Uncontradicted, it 
may have carried some weight. And emboldened by the 
success of his first invention, Mr. Burns made a further 
draught upon his imagination. He asserted that, when 
drink was sold in the auditorium, the waiters im- 
portuned you with such sickening persistency that 
many would-be patrons of the entertainment were 
thereby kept away. Another laugh went up, but not 
a word of denial, although Mr. Lockwood, Q.C., was 
present to look after the Palace’s interests, while 
another speaker—needless to say on the same side 
—had already argued that the Empire would pay 
dividends as high as at present if it were deprived of 
its privileges. Surely some one might have suggested 
that the Empire with its promenades and its accessible 
drinks pays a dividend of seventy per cent., whereas the 
restricted Palace is run at a loss, and that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. 

The real reason why a promenade is distasteful to 
the puritan members of the L.C.C. is perfectly obvious. 
They imagine it to be an indoor version of the outdoor 
promenade at a Circus hard by. Nevertheless, they 
sanction it year by year at the Empire and Alhambra, 
on the ground cf vested interests and licences granted 
before the L.C.C. came into being. Yet it was this 
same Council which allowed the Alhambra to enlarge 
its promenade only a short time before the Palace 
was opened. Not having the courage of its own 
opinions, it asserts, in defiance of truth, that the 
promenade is thronged with bookmakers and boxing 
men. And, if you exclude bookmakers, why admit 
Radical politicians? Even if there be ‘ objectionable 
characters’ of another class in a promenade, their 
comfort is not the sole reason of its existence. F're- 
quenters of music-halls seldom care to sit out all the 
‘turns, and are glad to walk about and see their 
friends. If a promenade be in itself immoral, what 
would the County Councillors think of the University 
match at Lords? That it should be thought more 
immoral to bring drink to the consumer than to force 
the thirsty to go to an obscure bar, is on the face of 
it conceivable from the teetotal point of view. But 
the fact remains that a man will drink to excess round 
a corner, who would be ashamed to do so in public. 
Whereby it is evident that this restriction is not aimed 
against drunkenness, but that drunkenness is en- 
couraged at the expense of the moderate drinker. And 
most amazing of all is the dishonesty of those Coun- 
cillors, who do not hesitate for a moment to bring 
false charges, and, by saying what is not true, to 
rob respectable shareholders, in the interest of their 
collective morality. 
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THE APOLOGY OF XANTHIPPE 


AY HAT? You want me to tell you about poor 

Secrates, sir—you too? Dear, dear, what’s the 
matter with ali the people? Nothing but Socrates, 
Socrates, Socrates, morning, noon, and night, week in, 
week out, until I’m sick of the name. The man might 
come to life again, and he couldn’t give me more trouble. 
And I getting an old woman now—eight and sixty years, 
come next Dionysia. You'd think I might have a 
little peace after the life he led me. Yes, he was a 
bad husband to me, poor Socrates was. It was no fault 
of mine I married ffim, but my father—you wouldn't 
have known my father; Peithon of Acharne his name 
was; he was a councillor, and had fifteen or twenty 
slaves about the farm, I should reckon; I didn’t even 
know all their names, Well, I didn’t want to marry 
Socrates ; the look of him was quite enough for me. I 
wanted to marry Euthybulus; their people used to know 
our people. His uncle took him into partnership at the 
Pireeus, and when the old man died he got the business 
to himself, bank and ships and all. Oh, he’s made talents 
out of it in his time, if he’s made an obol—you mark my 
words, 

Well, however, they made me marry Socrates. _It isn’t 
what a young maid wants, you know; it’s what the men 
choose. Always the same way—a man the master and 
a woman the slave. But you may imagine what a load I 
had to carry with a man like that about the house. 
Always mooning, he was, looking down at his toes 
or up at the sky. And always mumbling to himself 
about squares and naines and music and things till you 
couldn’t get a word out of him. And always getting in 
the way of work, and we too poor to keep more than one 
slave-girl. I that had been accustomed to twenty or 
thirty! Little he cared. Lazy? Zeus, you couldn't 
get that man to work. He'd about all day in the 
gymnasia talking about the gods know what nonsense, 
stuffing green heads with no good, you may be quite sure, 
when he got hold of sparks like Glaucon and Alcibiades 
and the rest of them. I can’t make out for the lite of me 
what the young gentlemen saw in him, to be always 
about with him. Why couldn’t he keep to folks of his own 
station? They told me before I married he was a stone- 
mason or something of the sort, but I never saw any stone- 
masonry about him for one. And me slaving for him all 
the while and working my fingers to the bone to keep the 
house and children respectable. Yes,and him too. Why do 
you know it was all I could do to keep that man’s clothes 
—but there, you say you saw him once or twice, Sir. [ll 
warrant he was going about with no sandals on and his 
tunic in rags. His eating nothing but dry bread I didn’t 
mind, but when it came to going into the market-place 
with a tear in his tunic as big as a good sized fig! What 
did he care if people said: ‘There goes Xanthippe’s 
husband. <A nice state she lets him go about in’? 
Many a good cry I’ve had about it, I don’t mind owning. 
I got ashamed to go into the street at last for fear every- 
body should point at me. 

What say? You must talk loud to me; my hearing’s 
not what it was. Didn’t I love him at all? Well, I did 
my duty to him as a wife. Nobody can look me in the 
face, and say I didn’t do my duty as a wife to him. But 
it was hard to be fond of such a trial. What would you 
do now if your man came hanging round you, very glum 
and serious, when you were worried with washing his 
tunic, and get talking to himself how a person’s soul was 
like wool? And then going on and on talking about 
souls and things he might have left to gentlemen like 
Pericles that made speeches in the Assembly and under- 
stood things like that. Then to tell his own wife that 
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her soul was a lie or something! That was too much 
for me. I remember, I gave him the rough side of my 
tongue. Did I empty the wash-tub over him? Well, I 
don’t know ; it would have served him right, but I can’t 
call to mind rightly whether I did that day. I jumble up 
things so in my mind like. . . . Now just to show you 
what I had to put up with. You'd hardly remember that 
war they had up Thrace way, in Pericles’s time. Well, 
Socrates went out—bought his panoply with my dowry, 
too, he did—and the story went they had a battle there, 
and Socrates saved Alcibiades from being killed by the 
Thrace people. And a good day for Athens, too, if all 
they say’s true, if he had let him be killed. But however, 
I saw Socrates coming through the house door, with a 
garland on his head and a troop of young gentlemen 
following him and cheering as if he had been a ship's 
captain at least—and many a time have I seen him since 
come home with a garland from drinking at Agathon’s or 
Crito’s and setting a bad example to the young men. 
But however, I never had a thought of that then. 
Sophroniscus had been born while he was away and that 
made me feel warm to him like. And there was some- 
thing homely after all ‘about his face, pugnose and all. 
Well, that evening I loved him. I remember it as well 
as if it had been yesterday. I had stewed a kid for 
supper with garlic; you get the relish of it better, if you 
do it that way. Well, as we were having supper in the 
court of the house—it was summer ; if you leaned back 
you could see the figs getting streaked against the 
blue sky till your eyes got dazzled. Well, I said to 
Socrates, ‘You must eat some garlic or else I won't.’ 
He said ‘Why?’ He was always asking why. I said, 
‘Because,’ and then he laughed at me. That hurt me 
like. I began to get afraid it wasn’t going off as 
well as I thought it would. So I got up, and put 
my arms round his great hairy neck, and said, ‘ Socrates, 
I love you. Then he laughed again, and said, ‘ Why 
do you love me, Xanthippe?’ Then I got all hot and 
flustered, because he laughed at me again. I could 
never bear being laughed at by a man. But for all 
that I answered him quite civilly, just as I might answer 
you. I said, ‘ Because I do.’ Then he laughed again. 
But I didn’t give him up: I know as well as anybody 
what a help it is when there’s love between husband 
and wife. I just knelt down by him and pulled down 
his head and kissed his mouth. Then I whispered, ‘ Do 
you know why I wouldn’t eat garlic unless you did? 
If we both eat it, it doesn’t smell when we kiss.’ And 
what did that beast do? He just got up, and pushed 
me away, and began to walk up and down the court. 
Beast, I call him. Yes, beast! beast! Then he mumbled 
something out of the play about ‘Women, women ought 
not to talk.’ I like that, the beast! The sort of thing 
that crab-apple Thucydides used to say, that they talk so 
much about ..... Well, and then you know what he 
did when he was in prison. You must know that, 
because Plato put it in a book. I don’t like Plato; he 
stares so hard and steady at you, just like Socrates used to, 
till you don’t know where to look. But about the prison ; 
you know what he did the last night? Gossiped with 
his young men, and me and the boys outside, crying our 
eyes out. Well, then, when we went in, I just burst out, 
bad husband and all as he’d been to me, [ couldn't help it. 
Any wife worth the name would have done the same in 
my place. Then what does he do, the cruel wretch, but 
have me sent away—carried out by his men friends, | 
trouble you. You wouldn't catch me erying for him 
again. Then dying without leaving me an obol! If it 
hadn’t been for Plato, we should have all starved, and he 
did about as little for us as he well could. 
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What say? I’ve forgotten the most important thing 
about him? Well, I like that. If his own wife didn’t 
know him, who should, I’d like to know? A_philo— 
what? A philosopher! Ah, I don’t know; I can't tell 
you anything about that. 


SLAVERY NEW AND OLD 


HE ‘Social Problem’ for the solution of which 
demagogues and sentimentalists are ever proposing 
their specifics, is as old as the world. It began in the 
garden of Eden, and has been universal ever since. The 
two essential factors—Population and Labour—which 
constitute the problem, are recognised in the command 
to Adam: ‘Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the 
earth, and in the prophecy: ‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.’ We sum the two injunctions up 
in the phrase, ‘the struggle for existence,’ denoting 
thereby nothing that is not in the Book of Genesis, 
Population always increases faster than the means of 
subsistence, and the balance can but be redressed by 
hard physical toil. True, we may gloze over the facts 
with eloquent platitudes concerning the dignity of toil; 
we may feign contentment with the human lot: yet the 
most cunning sophistry cannot hide the iron necessity 
that holds our little earth in grip: the compulsion, that 
is, of hard work, in the main exhausting and repellent, 
accomplished under the stress of man’s instant needs. 

To consider the social question without a full acknow- 
ledgment of these simple truths is fatuous indeed ; but 
the democracy which would reach the Millennium by the 
short cut of sentimentality, has no love of scientific 
methods, nor any disposition to face the necessary in- 
crease of Population with the accompanying inevitable- 
ness of Labour. What more pestilent nonsense could be 
uttered than the shibboleth wherewith the strikers and 
the friends of strikers season their discourse : ‘ Humanity 
must take precedence of political economy’? It were as 
wise to set humanity above gravitation; for political 
economy does but enunciate scientific conclusions which, 
however obnoxious they appear to the Friend of Man, 
cannot be overridden by sentiment nor ignored by 
optimistic unreason. Every age essays to solve the eternal 
problem after its own fashion, and until recent times 
slavery has seemed, as it is, the easiest solution. In its origin 
slavery marked,no doubt, a progress in civilisation. Quarter 
was at once more merciful and more profitable than exter- 
mination; and the vanquished foe served his victor as 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water instead of 
decorating a door-post with his skull. Once established, 
the system approved itself, and was maintained to 
minister to the luxury of the ruling race, and to free 
it from the necessity of bread-winning. Thus was 
leisure provided for the glorious deeds of war, the no less 
glorious arts of peace. Master and slave—such is the 
rudest division of capital and labour, and such the state 
of society found among almost all savage races. The 
condition of savages, however, presents but little analogy 
to our own, and it is in the great peoples of antiquity, 
on the ruins of whose civilisation the modern world is 
built, that we must seek our lesson. Both Rome and 
Athens depended, in the main, upon the industry of 
slavery, but the institution was as diverse in character 


as the character of the two nations. At Rome the slave » 


had no legal rights, and the principle was maintained 
with merciless rigour and carried out to the bitterest 
consequence. It was the triumph of this industrial 
system to herd slaves together in huge prisons, where, 
under persuasion of the chain and the lash, they 
laboured to the utmost limit of physical endurance. 
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Such inconsiderate cruelty left no room for compromise, 
and the Roman equivalent to a modern strike was a 
rebellion of slaves, who waged their desperate and bloody 
war to the death. At Athens, on the contrary, slavery 
wore a pleasant aspect; the treatment of slaves was 
commonly humane; they were not seldom allowed a 
comfortable measure of liberty, and as long as they 
brought a certain grist to their master’s mill, were even 
permitted to acquire private property, and some favoured 
ones had a pleasant prospect of freedom. In fact it may 
reasonably be maintained that, if you leave liberty out of 
consideration as an element of happiness, the Athenian 
slave lived under far more fortunate conditions than the 
average worker of the modern world. 

Our eyes are not closed to the evils of slavery. The 
attendant cruelty and hardship were often indefensible : 
yet let us not forget that the greatness of Rome, which 
conquered and ruled the world, that the glory of Athens, 
literature and art to their culmination, 
Moreover, 


which carried 
depended alike onthe slavery of thousands. 
whatever injury followed in slavery’s train, this at least is 
certain : that it provided a solution of those problems whose 
uncertainty has plunged the modern world in misery. 
If for this reason 
institution: it supplies an immediate answer to the 
Labour question, since its essence is compulsory service ; 
nor does it answer the question of Population with any 
less certitude. The evil is expressed to-day not only in 
the unchecked and imprudent increase of the unfit, but 
also in the free migration of unskilled labourers, whereby 
one half the country is depopulated, the other over- 
crowded. Now, slavery involved the absolute adaptation 
of supply to demand, which admirable end was attained 
by the restrictions on slave-marriages (not altogether 
forbidden), and the absolute check upon free movement. 
And thus it was that the ancients solved by means of 
slavery those twin problems of Labour and Population 


alone, slavery was a_ successful 


that appear to us insoluble. 

Labour has but lately attained its full measure of 
liberty ; indeed, politically, that emancipation dates from 
no more than twenty-five years ago. Its champions, who 
in old days hoped no more than to break its bonds and 
set it free, are already deploring the results of freedom 
and condemning the evils of competition. 
which professes to offer a political panacea, demands that 
the State shall supersede competition by regulation. All 
men, says the modern Socialist, shall be dragged down to 
the same level of inferiority ; all shall work, but only so 
long as the State allows ; the individual shall surrender 
his freedom and clip his life to suit the Community. 
Here is no new solution : it is but the proposal to establish 
once more a system of industrial slavery. And though we 
defend the Athenian institution, we would fight the 
new serfdom to the death. 
confers the evils of slavery without its benefits. True, 
Labour might be imposed by compulsion; but the difficulty 
of Population would not be met. Nor would a favoured 
class be set free to ensure the amenity and dignity of 
the race. It is not for its own sake, but for its brilliant 
results that the ancient slavery iscommendable. If Rome 
and Athens reduced a multitude to bondage, at least they 
left their citizens free to render splendid services to 


Socialism, 


For the tyranny of Socialism 


civilisation. 

‘The issue is stated with admirable lucidity by Sir Henry 
Maine. ‘All this beneficent prosperity’ (he is speaking 
of the United States) ‘is the fruit of recognising the 
principle of population and the remedy for its excess in 
perpetual emigration. It all reposes on the sacredness of 
contract and the stability of private property, the first the 
implement, the last the reward of success in the universal 
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competition. How will democracy regard the problem ? 
There are two sets of motives which have produced 
wealth. . . . One system is economical competition: the 
other consists in the daily task, perhaps fairly and kindly 
allotted, but enforced by the prison or the scourge.’ The 
dangers and evils of free competition are to-day pecu- 
liarly manifest ; time and experience may teach us to 
mitigate them, but better a thousand times to risk the 
worst than to submit to the galling and perpetual bondage 
that Socialism would impose. For surely that new slavery 
is tenfold more barbarous, a hundred-fold less expedient 
than the old. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


HATE philanthropists. Chiefly, of course, as a 

question of principle. One’s own associates are 
monotonous, on the whole; they have an air of freedom 
from conventional restraint, but merely because it is the 
mode, and I often suspect the reality of their immorality, 
Even those few who are the saving salt of society, and 
with whom the unloveliness of virtue is a matter of 
course, would, I fear, hang back if I put myself at their 
head for a career of flaunting, beautiful crime. I had 
one hope, which the philanthropists have taken away, 
I used to hope in the criminal class, in those who 
have taken no taint of respectability at their births. 
They are the patch of glorious red in the dull grey 
of our stupid civilisation—so absurd were it not so 
pitiful—and my blood boils when I hear of these 
unspeakable philanthropists pulling down hot-beds of 
vice and teaching helpless children inane facts and 
antiquated ideas of property. In my own home 
I meet with little sympathy. My father is chair- 
man of a board or something, and investigates de- 
serving cases. My sister, too, is engaged to be married to 
an embryo arch-fiend of philanthropy, and I am reminded 
that individually and as a question of personal experience, 
I think philanthropists impossible. I have in their society 
an uneasy feeling that they find something wanting in 
me, such a feeling as many years ago I had in the society 
of clergymen : one outgrows dogmas before their indirect 
results, and thus I may not be wholly regenerate in 
this matter. Then if you would not be thought guilty of 
a paradox, you have constantly to applaud the lapse into 
virtue of some amusing sinner. And they will suddenly 
demand money, or ask you to share in some preposterous 
or uncomfortable expedition. 

But this creature who is engaged to be married to my 
sister! I shall never forget how, when I was a boy at 
Oxford, he persuaded my easy nature to conduct a party 
of East-enders over the place, and give them a meat-tea 
in my rooms. I had thought they would get drunk and 
sing songs in the quad, but I found them hopelessly 
respectable and most exasperatingly intelligent. I had 
to explain my course of reading to them, and when I 
tried to infuse a little reason into their soulless and 
mission-ridden existences they thought I was jesting, and 
when I offered them brandy one of them made me a 
speech, And the wretch who had sent.them wrote me a 
furious letter when they returned. But for his philan- 
thropy he would have been a tolerable young man, as 
young men go. As it is, I have heard him described as‘ an 
earnest fellow,’ and as ‘the ideal of a Christian gentle- 
man, than which I can imagine nothing more pompous 
He comes red-handed from 


and tiresome and ridiculous. 
his settlement, or whatever it is called, and bores us with 
accounts of the unfortunate people he has snared into his 
nets, much as Gwendolen’s bucolic husband discusses his 
bag when he has been out shooting. 
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One day he induced me to visit him there, to take part 
in a sort of entertainment. It meant dining in the 
middle of the afternoon, but I went because I thought I 
might meet members of the criminal class not wholly 
converted. I was disgusted. The people with whom 
I was made to play chess reeked of virtue—a coarse 
expression may be pardoned for a shock of disillusion 
—and one who looked more promising than the 
others, and whom I asked to relate his experiences as a 
burglar or a pickpocket, complained that I had insulted 
him. It ended in my being practically turned out, and 
the next day my whole family harangued me all through 
lunch. 

I mention these things that my disappointment of 
to-day may be the better understood. I thought at last 
I was in converse with unfettered criminals. He had a 
big red scarf tied round his neck, a peculiarity 1 had 
always associated with housebreakers, and the woman 
with him was so neat that I thought she must be a 
decoy. The train was full and the guard put them 
into my carriage, apologising. I said I was charmed, 
and at once began to talk with them. The beginning 
was not easy, for he seemed to resent being called ‘my 
good man,’ which I had intended to put him at his ease, 
and addressed me with a foolish sarcasm as ‘ Yer rile 
‘ighness.’ But they soon thawed. I gave the man a cigar, 
and complimented the woman’s bonnet, and they were all 
smiles. Then, being but a few minutes from my destina- 
tion, I plunged zn medias res, and pronounced a eulogy on 
a life of crime. Perhaps they did not understand me at 
first, for the man said it was ‘like being in church,’ but 
all at once came a catastrophe. Something I said more 
particularly to the woman angered them. ‘Look ’ere, 
mister,’ the man said (the dialect does not amuse me, but 
I am told it does others), ‘ you jest dry up. You may be 
a dook or as near as makes no bleedin’ difference, but 
there ain’t one of yer fine ladies that’s better than my old 
woman.’ I had no time to comment on the spurious senti- 
mentality of his remark, and merely said with a pleasant 
laugh: ‘My worthy fellow, they are not so good. 
They are mostly tedious and respectable. Then they 
stormed at me, the woman inciting the man to assault 
me. Explanation was wasted, but the question was finally 
settled with what he called ‘the price of a pint.’ We 
exchanged commonplaces awhile, and then I became 
silent, and the man produced a Philistine paper. 

I suppose the criminal class does exist, but I despair of 
meeting with it. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 715 


MONG the historians whose names and works have 
been engulphed by the stream of time, Mr. William 
Mudford is perhaps as well worth fishing up as any other. 
The literary Rogue Riderhood will find that that gentleman 
‘drew up from the first authorities’ An Historical Account 
of the Campaign in the Netherlands in’15, under His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington and Marshall Prince Blucher (such is a 
summary of the title); and a handsome enough quarto it 
is, of some three hundred and fifty pages, printed in good 
bold type upon good stout paper with ample margins for 
Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, in ’17. 
The volume is ‘embellished with a series of plates,’ all 
very highly coloured, which includes quite a tolerable map 
of the country from Brussels to Charleroi, and three of 
the most execrable things to which George Cruickshank 
ever put his name: which is saying a good deal. The 
painstaking Mudford is probably by no means an authority 
of the first class. He admits plaintively that his task was 
no easy one: ‘for’, says he, ‘I did not receive from any 
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two persons the same account of the same transaction at 
which they were equally present and in which they 
equally participated’. But to waive the question whether 
or not he attained his ‘ first and only object ’—which was 
‘to preserve a faithful record of the noblest achievement 
that ever adorned the annals of any country’—his mere 
style is a source of perpetual refreshment and delight. 
There is no meretricious trick, no affected turn, no 
otiose embellishment, no elaborate piece of ornamentation, 
to be found in the works of the most splendid or the most 
pompous writers of the eighteenth century, which this 
worthy creature does not diligently reproduce. The total 
effect is a dazzling combination of Gibbon, Dr. Parr, and 
the Court Newsman. Stern rebuke and graceful eulogy 
alike come easily to him, Listen to what he has to say 
of the French Marshals: ‘The lowness of their origin, 
the vulgarity of their manners, and the ferocious tur- 
bulence of their dispositions must have ill-qualified them 
to mingle in the society of a Court |that of Louis XVIII.|, 
which would henceforth be distinguished for its polished 
elegance, and to which the urbanity and accomplishments 
of the Sovereign would impart all that could embellish or 
endear the intercourse of human life’ (cf the Katansmill 
Gazelle on Mrs. Leo Hunter). <A _ shaft of coruscating 
sarcasm significantly lights up his sound Protestant 
opinions: ‘It would have been well for Ferdinand’s 
unhappy subjects had he never possessed the power of 
glorifying God less innocently than by embroidering a 
sattin petticoat for the Virgin.’ Of all figures of speech, 
however, he most affects antithesis, and in that he 
could scarce be excelled even ‘by the bold and energetic 
pen of a Tacitus.’ Thus, the said Ferdinand was designed 
by nature ‘ for a cowl rather than a crown’ ; ‘subtlety and 
menace began what oppression, violence, and cruelty 
in vain attempted to conclude’; and a daughter of 
the house of Austria ‘was doomed to fill the place of 
a repudiated wife, and to partake of his throne and 
bed who had curtailed the inheritance, humbled the 
dignity, and dimmed the lustre of a Royal race’. Here, 
a@ propos of Bonaparte’s army, is a perfect continent 
of antitheses: ‘The humanity which graces conquest 
and mitigates defeat; the manly and generous spirit 
which deplores the evil it inflicts; the chivalrous and 
exalted heroism which is proud to triumph but blushes to 
destroy ; and all those peaceful, temperate virtues which 
chasten while they adorn the stern duties of the warrior, 
were banished alike from the chiefs and soldiers of those 
devastating hordes’. Other artifices he employs less 
frequently but no less bravely ; and sometimes all are 
combined in a majestic flow of glowing and impassioned 
rhetoric. ‘The question,’ you read, ‘with Napoleon and 
his antagonists lay between the army of France and the 
armies of Europe. ‘The former, in full numerical maturity, 
without the power of renovation, a stagnant, putrid, and 
unwholesome mass ; the latter gushing from ten thousand 
salient springs, sweeping onward with majestic flow, re- 
produced at every interval, teeming with life, and fresh, 
and sparkling through the tributary streams.’ But a 
climax is reached in the passage describing the celebrated 
night of the 15th of June when our officers were ‘ par- 
ticipating in the festivities’ of that ball, at the Duchess of 
Richmond’s, which has been commemorated by two other 
eminent writers, one in prose and one in verse. ‘In an 
instant all gaiety ceased, and the solemn tidings might be 
read in every countenance. Our gallant officers, who, but 
a moment before, were sprightliest in the dance, now took 
a hurried leave of their friends or companions, and 
hastened to join their respective regiments. Though 


pleasure had resigned her blandishments to the stern 
summons of a warrior’s duty, the cheering smile of un- 
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reflecting hope still animated those eyes which were 
shortly to be closed in a glorious death. Many a graceful 
form, that might have captured the timid glance of beauty, 
lay festering in its wounds, ere that sun, which now 
ushered in the morn, shed its farewell gleam upon the 
field of battle ; many a youthful lip, on which the parting 
kiss of friendship or of love was then imprinted, was soon 
to quiver in expiring agonies, while faintly murmuring 
forth a soldier’s prayer for victory. The high-spirited 
Duke of Brunswick, ete. etc., our valiant countryman, Sir 
Thomas Picton, ete. ete... . . Who that had a heart to 
feel, could have witnessed’, etc. etc. We need not sure 
continue the quotation ? Here’s richness! Here's pathos ! 
Here’s true tenderness! To use a favourite locution of 
two such very different personages as Miss Tilda Price 
and Mr. Wackford Squeers. 

Luckily the good Mudford’s sentiments are less excep- 
tionable than his style. His political and religious prin- 
ciples, indeed, are everything that could be desired. 
Strong sympathiser, he, with the ‘ good sense of the better 
part of the nation’ which ‘ saved us from the degradation 
of Gallic fraternity’; staunch upholder of the British 
Constitution, ‘at once the hope and envy of the world’ ; 
stout hater alike of the ‘ vain fooleries of sophistry and 
the frantic impiety of atheism’; sworn foe to all such as 
‘nourish a splenetic and habitual distrust of royalty!’ /7e, 
at all events, has no misgiving about drawing up an 
indictment against a nation, and in fact draws up a 
swingeing one against the French, who are charged with 
every conceivable fault, but chiefly with frivolity. In all 
which denunciations, as well as in the incessant attacks 
upon Bonaparte, likewise for all manner of vices, there 
is something of the tedious, perhaps of the petty, certainly 
of the ill-proportioned. But to every word he says in 
praise of the Duke (to whom the work is very properly 
dedicated) we heartily say Amen! Truly was it the 
‘peculiar privilege of merit like Your Grace’s to bankrupt 
language, and receive from feeling what cannot be 
conveyed by words.’ And if Mudford, in the effort to 
escape that insolvency, seem to trespass on the turgid and 
the fulsome, consider his sage remark that ‘ flattery cannot 
fawn where every variety of encomium has been ex- 
hausted, and where the most rigid truth becomes the 
highest eulogy. Also do we join most heartily in his 
detestation of that ‘puling sympathy’ (which ‘polluted 
the walls even of a British senate’) ‘of Englishmen who 
affected to deplore the persecution of the mild, the mag- 
nanimous, the injured Napoleon.’ Let him whois content 
to think that the Tory of to-day is the Whig of the day 
before yesterday recall the Lord Greys, the Lord Hollands, 
the Mr. Whitbreads—all the gang which upheld the Tyrant 
victorious, which prophesied the Tyrant invincible, which 
whimpered for the Tyrant beaten and disgraced. True 
political ancestors, these, of the Opposition which worked 
its hardest to thwart Mr. Balfour in his discharge of an 
office which the Duke himself once held not without 
credit! And so we bid farewell to this honest, straight- 
forward, French-hating Tory, and restore him as himself 
might have rejoiced to say to his appointed pool in the 
waters of Oblivion. 


A VANISHING CITY 


| iw is curious to think that to-day a vast city has been 

swept from the face of the earth. If the mayor 
of an adjacent town—a professional politician and the 
friend of anarchy—had not been appropriately assass- 
inated; if one of the largest hotel-keepers and _ real 
estate-agents of this same town had not felt called 
upon to make a spread-eagle oration (duly reported 
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by all the press agencies), the disappearance of 
this city would have been less noticed than the state 
of the weather or the price of the crops. Actually, 
less attention has been paid to the closing of the Fair in 
Chicago than to the raid upon a gambling-hell in Paris. 
Yet at this moment there still stands, or there stood, 
a few hours ago, on the shores of Lake Michigan, the most 


And I shall 
always be thankful that I spent the time and the money on 
a visit to this enchanted land. I know not, and I care very 
little who devised the marvellous series of buildings which 
surrounded the Court of Honour at the World’s Fair, 
but I do know that no such architectural group exists 
anywhere else on the face of the earth to-day, nor do I 
believe that at any period of the world’s history its like 
was ever seen. While in one end of the world Americans 
are grubbing among the ruins of Greece, and applaud- 
ing the discovery of a stray capital or a third- 
rate forso, in the other end (or I suppose I should 
say at the centre of the universe) they are about to pull 
down, or burn down, with a vandalism of which Nero was 
never guilty, this city which will disappear even more 
quickly than it appeared. And yet, so far as I know, no 
adequate artistic record of it will be preserved. Though my 
compatriot, the Cultured, the Artistic, the Soulful, yearns 
over the stone pot fresh from Greece, and the mummy 


beautiful city the world has ever seen. 


head from Egypt, because the one was created, the other 
entombed, so many centuries ago, I do not think he had 
the sense to record even in a respectable photograph, the 
perfect proportions of that magnificent pile of buildings: 
the World’s Columbian Exposition ! 

Not content with tagging this horrible conglomeration 
on to our beautiful show, my wise fellow-countrymen 
called it a White City when it was a delicate grey, 
a Dream City when its conspicuous feature was a 
tremendous reality, a look as though it had stood for 
ages and would endure for centuries to come. In 
brief, they called it everything it was not, and it was 
scarce anything they called it. Never shall I forget the 
first Sunday afternoon I was there: it was a world of 
dreariness and virtue. The sun was setting. The great 
shadow from the Administration Building stretched away 
across the lagoon, down the sides of which the four 
greatest buildings of the Exhibition lessened in beautiful 
long lines, closed at the ends by the peristyle. All was 
grey, save French’s statue of the Republic, which, rising 
from the water, towered above it all, glittering and glowing 
in that clear atmosphere, or rather want of atmosphere, 
which one never knows in England, telling magnificently 
against the rose and purple of the sky, and the blue and 
purple of the lake beyond, seen through the great colon- 
nade. And then, from somewhere, just as the sun sank, 
came a whole fleet of Venetian boats, a barca with her 
sails set, and a mass of gondolas. They moved slowly 
toward one of the great many-stepped landing-places ; a 
brilliantly-dressed crowd, splotches of colour against the 
cool greys, rushed to greet some of my distinguished com- 
patriots, who had enjoyed a Sunday out, probably at the 
nation’s expense. Had I been nearer, the landing 
might have seemed commonplace; from my point of 
view, it was the return of a Doge, more beautiful 
than anything Turner ever dreamed of, more perfect than 
anything Claude ever saw. Every day, before the great 
shadowy doorway of Machinery Hall, you could see 
the ships of Columbus drawn up against the quays, and 
at early morn half the picturesque peoples of the world, 
in their own costumes, gazing thereat with wonder, 
Though they were mainly the fakes and the freaks from 
that horrible country fair, the Midway Plaisance, they 
came together in a way that must have thrilled any one 
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with a splotch of paint in his soul, for he would know that 
Europe could boast no vision comparable to this. And all 
day, and every evening at sunset, you saw some such 
exquisite effect. Whether it was painted I cannot say. 
But I am sure that nowhere, and at no time was so fine a 
chance afforded of producing, or rather of merely putting 
down the great classical machine, as this summer near 
Chicago. 

That the American public cared nothing about it, was 
at once evident. It was busily eating its tea, that it might 
be ready to enjoy the cheap, though costly, electric 
illumination, and those search-lights which accentuated 
everything that should be hid, and skilfully bedaubed 
MacMonnies’ fountain with red, white and blue, a pre- 
posterous abomination which must have broken the sculp- 
tor’s heart had he been unfortunate enough to see it. But 
that, exclaimed America with one voice, was ‘real hand- 
some.’ 

I know that American illustrators have recorded many 
phases of the exhibition, sometimes with magnificent 
success. Whether American painters have used their 
opportunities, I shall be anxious to discover. They have 
had this summer more beautiful motives at home than 
they will ever find abroad. It will be interesting to note 
the use they make of them. We shall see what the Salon 
brings forth. JosepH PENNELL. 


FLYING A KITE 


A* acute and practical politician ventured an opinion 

at the beginning of the present year that the Home 
Rule Bill would ultimately be accepted by the country 
from sheer boredom. The Liberal party, he considered, 
would adopt Mr. Gladstone’s solution of the Irish difficulty, 
as the Spaniards obeyed their late Queen, not because it 
was perfect, but because it was there. This prediction 
has so far been falsified, and the present Home Rule Bill 
is evidently to be dropped as quietly and rapidly as Mr, 
Redmond will permit ; but what next? The coming session 
is certain to end sooner or later—probably shortly after 
Easter—in a dissolution ; for the Irish, Welsh, or Scotch 
members, the temperance men or the eight hours men 
must be abandoned, and Mr. Gladstone in choosing whom 
he will forsake is merely choosing his executioner. At 
the election, his argument must perforce be the old one: 
‘Ireland blocks the way: here is the only remedy: give 
me a free hand and a bigger majority. There is no 
alternative.’ 

It seems advisable therefore, since we have only five or 
six months in which to devise and perfect our alternative 
scheme, to try a little ‘kite-flying’ on our side. Irish 
Local Government is at present a name for the most 
inchoate muddle of divided interests, of over-lapping 
areas, and of local rulers, elected and otherwise, who for the 
most part are inactive and incompetent, and, if active, 
are usually engaged in mischief. There are, of course, 
numerous exceptions, but I am repeating words used with 
equal emphasis by the Unionist leaders of Belfast and 
the Nationalist orators of Cork, when I say that Ireland 
is ruled in reality by the officials of Dublin Castle, and 
that self-government scarcely exists even in name. Mr. 
Balfour’s courageous attempt to deal with the matter in 
his Local Government Bill of 92 was forgotten in the 
election which followed, but it will doubtless be discussed 
at length in the coming spring. An amateur hesitates 
to judge this work of an expert whose knowledge of 
Irish Government is unsurpassed and unrivalled in the 
United Kingdom, but it is obvious that all was not 
well. Its safeguards displeased—and, I venture to 
believe, rightly displeased—the more Radical section of 
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the Unionists; the excessive powers given to the Local 
Government Board seemed likely to maintain the bureau- 
cratic powers of Dublin Castle ; and the financial arrange- 
ments, while admirable for Down and Antrim, would 
have been inadequate for the poverty of Donegal and the 
combined poverty and dishonesty of Clare or Cork. The 
problems, presented by the extraordinary variations of 
wealth and capability in the different counties of Ireland, 
are greater in magnitude than those presented by the 
system of so-called Local Government; and were not of 
course solved by Mr. Balfour's Bill. During some months 
residence in Belfast this summer I heard numerous 
objections to this Bill, and very little in favour of it. Yet, 
remembering its author, we may take for granted the 
Conservative contention that it was the best possible 
Bill which could have been devised on the lines of 
British Local Government. 

This leaves us confronted with the other scheme 
of Provincial Councils for Ulster, Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught. It is obvious that in widening the 
area of local government we lose sight of many 
difficulties caused by local incompetence and poverty. 
Take, for instance, the case of Donegal. The popu- 
lation is rapidly diminishing, and is now only 185,635, 
of whom nearly 38 per cent. are illiterate; while the 
county is in the lowest depths of poverty. The first 
and only idea of its council (which would be elected— 
illiterates being disqualified under Mr. Balfour’s scheme— 
by a small minority of the county) would be to borrow 
money—a proposal to which payers of the county cess 
would very properly object, and which the Local Govern- 
ment Board would very properly veto, Consider Donegal 
as amalgamated with the rest of Ulster. Doubtless the 
difference of race and politics and religion would lead to 
some friction between Down and Donegal, but compared 
to the quarrels of a Home Rule Parliament such friction is 
scarcely worthy of consideration ; and Belfast can certainly 
afford to help some of her neighbours. Under Home Rule 
she would be simply plundered for the benefit of Ireland. 
And she would probably be only too glad to compromise 
matters by relieving Tyrone and Donegal. The Ulster 
‘ Parliament’ which met last week is not so much a mede] 
of what a Provincial Council would be as an illustration of 
the fact that organisation can create and manage such a 
council. Mr. Balfour, it must be remembered, had con- 
templated the possibility of amalgamation of counties ; 
for in the thirtieth clause of his Bill he provides for the 
most wholesale alteration of local government areas, and, 
in the thirty-second clause, for the consequent adjustment 
of county debts and expenses, the transfer of duties and 
the joint use of prosperity. In many cases such joint 
action would have been necessary on a large scale, as, for 
instance (Clause 13, section 3), in dealing with rivers 
which run through several counties. If we imagine, then, 
a Provincial Council empowered to deal with the adminis- 
trative business of the grand jury, county presentment 
sessions, and rural sanitary authority, empowered also to 
appoint coroners and governors of asylums and hospitals, 
to acquire lands, woods, plantations, and buildings, and to 
take over the powers of minor local bodies, we arrive at 
an extremely difficult question: How is this Council to be 
sub-divided? I cannot think that the establishment of 
borough councils would present many difficulties; for there 
are only three towns in Ireland with a population of over 
40,000— Dublin, Belfast, and Cork ; and only eight towns 
with a population over 20,000. Borough councils would 
require separate arrangements, but this should not be 
difficult. The vexed question would be: Are we to sub- 
divide each province into counties or baronies or both ? 
As an answer to this I would suggest that, as we are 
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bound to keep in existence the ‘sheriff, lieutenant, custos 
rotulorum, justices and militia’, as we could not possibly 
amalgamate all county work, we are therefore bound to 
recognise county sub-divisions at once, and might easily 
leave the baronial councils for future legislation. The work 
of the present baronial presentment session would doubtless 
complicate the new arrangement till it was more accu- 
rately defined ; but we have seen lately, in the case of 
English parochial business, that such complication can be 
temporarily arranged in view of future settlement. Under 
Mr. Balfour's Bill, the rural sanitary areas, where difficul- 
ties would arise, might be varied ‘so that the County 
Council officers may appoint officers either for the whole 
counly or for any part thereof ;’ and the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Council would have equally 
arbitrary powers in this important part of their work. 
The expenses of the execution of their work would of 
course be levied on the district, except in the cases of 
extreme poverty to which I have referred. To these 
larger, and therefore more evenly regulated bodies, might 
also be given the control of the police, and of relief works. 
which could not without elaborate safeguards have been 
given to County Councils. 

The details of such a scheme could not be filled 
up in the space of a short article; but remembering 
the fact that no form of Irish government could be 
acceptable to every one, I venture to believe that Pro- 
vincial Councils would offer a maximum of self-govern- 
ment with a minimum of friction. 

Epwarp H. Cooper. 


SQUIRE NAPPER—I 


I 


‘DILL NAPPER was a heavy man of something between 

thirty-five and forty. His moleskin trousers were 
strapped below the knees, and he wore his coat loose on 
his back, with the sleeves tied across his chest. The 
casual observer set him down a navvy, but Mrs, Napper 
punctiliously made it known that he was ‘in the 
paving ;’ which meant that he was a pavior. He lived in 
Canning Town, and was on a footpath job at West Ham 
(Allen was the contractor) when first he acquired the 
nickname ‘ Squire.’ 

Daily at the stroke of twelve from the neigbouring 
church, Bill Napper’s mates dropped rammer, trowel, 
spade and pick, and turned toward a row of basins tied 
in blue and red handkerchiefs, and accompanied by divers 
tin cans with smoky bottoms. Bill himself looked 
toward the street corner whence came the punctual Polly 
bearing his own dinner fresh and hot; for home was 
not far, and Polly, being thirteen, had no school now, 
One day Polly was nearly ten minutes late. Bill, at first 
impatient, became savage, and thought wrathfully 
on the strap hanging by the kitchen dresser. But at the 
end of the ten minutes Polly came, bringing a letter as 
well as the basin-load of beef and cabbage. A young 
man had left it, she said, after asking many ill-mannered 
questions. The letter was addressed ‘W. Napper Esq.’ 
with a flourish, and the words, ‘By hand,’ stood in the 
corner of the envelope ; on the flap at the back were the 
embossed characters ‘T.& N.’ These things Bill Napper 
noticed several times over as he turned the letter about in 
his hand. 

‘Seems to me you'll ’ave to open it afterall,’ said one of 
Bill’s mates; and he opened it, setting back his hat as a 
preparation to serious study. The letter was dated from 
Old Jewry, and ran thus: 
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re B. Naprer deceased. 


Dear Sir,—We have a communication in this matter 
from our correspondents at Sydney, New South Wales, in 
respect to testamentary dispositions under which you 
benefit. We shall be obliged if you can make it con- 
venient to call at this office any day except Saturday 
between two and four.—Your obedient servants, 

Tims & Norton, 


The dinner hour had gone by before the full inner 
meaning had been wrested from this letter. ‘B. Napper 
deceased’ Bill accepted with a little assistance as an 
announcement of the death of his brother Ben, who had 
gone to Australia nearly twenty years ago, and had been 
forgotten. ‘Testamentary dispositions’ nobody would 
tackle with confidence, although its distinct suggestion 
of biblical study was duly noted. ‘ Benefit’ was right 
enough, and led one of the younger men, after some 
thought, to the opinion that Bill Napper’s brother may 
have left him something; a theory instantly accepted 
as the most probable, although some thought it foolish 
of him not to leave it direct instead of allowing the 
interference of a lawyer, who would want to do Bill out 
of it. 

Bill Napper put up his tools, and went home. ‘There 
the missis put an end to doubt by repeating what the 
lawyer’s clerk said ; which was nothing more definite than 
that Bill had been ‘left a bit’ ; and the clerk only acknow- 
leged so much when he had satisfied himself, by sinuous 
questionings, that he had found the real legatee. He 
further advised the bringing of certain evidences on the 
visit to the office. Thus it was plain that the Napper 
fortunes were in good case, for, as ‘a bit’ means money 
all the world over, the thing was clearly no valueless 
keepsake. 


II 


On the afternoon of the next day Bill Napper, in clean 
moleskins and black coat, made for Old Jewry. On 
mature consideration he had decided to go through it 
alone. There was not merely one lawyer, which would 
be bad enough, but two of them in a partnership, and to 
take the missis, whose intellects were somewhat flighty 
and quickly divertible by the palaver of which a lawyer 
was master, would be to distract and impede his own 
faculties. A male friend might not have been so bad, 
but Bill could not call to mind one quite cute enough to 
be of any use, and in any case such a friend would have 
to be paid for his day’s loss of work ; moreover he might 
imagine himself to hold a sort of interest in the proceeds. 
So Bill Napper went aloue. 

Having waited the proper time without the bar in 
the clerks’ office, he was shown into a room where a 
middle-aged man sat at a writing-table. There was no 
other lawyer to be seen. This was a stratagem for which 
Bill Napperwas not prepared. He looked suspiciously about 
the room, but without discovering anything that looked 
like a hiding-place. Plainly there were two lawyers, 
because their names were on the door and on the letter 
itself; and the letter said we. Why one should hide it 
was difficult to guess, unless it were to bear witness to 
some unguarded expression. Bill Napper resolved to 
speak little, and not loud. 

The lawyer addressed him affably, inviting him to sit. 
Then he asked to see the papers that Bill had brought. 
They were an old testimonial reciting that Bill had been 
employed ‘ with his brother Benjamin’ as a boy in a brick- 
field, and had given satisfaction; a letter from a parish 
guardian, the son of an old employer of Bill's father, 
certifying that Bill was his father’s son and his brother's 
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brother ; copies of the birth registry of both Bill and his 
brother, obtained that morning; and a letter from 
Australia, the last word from Benjamin, dated eighteen 
years back. These Bill produced in succession, keeping a 
firm grip on each as he placed it beneath the lawyer’s nose. 
The lawyer behaved somewhat testily under this restraint, 
but Bill knew better than to let the papers out of his pos- 
session, and would not be done. 

When he had seen all—‘ Well, Mr. Napper,’ said the 
lawyer, rather snappishly (obviously he was balked) ‘these 
things seem all right, and with the inquiries I have already 
made I suppose I may proceed to pay you the money. It 
is a legacy of three hundred pounds. Your brother was 
married, and I believe his business and other property 
goes to his wife and children. The money is intact, the 
estate paying legacy duty and expenses. In cases of this 
sort there is sometimes an arrangement for the amount to 
be paid a little at a time as required; that however, I 
judge, would not be an arrangement to please you. {I hope, 
at any rate, you will be able to invest the money in a 
profitable business. I will draw a cheque.’ 

Three hundred pounds was beyond Bill Napper’s 
wildest dreams. But he would not be dazzled out of his 
caution. Presently the lawyer tore the cheque from the 
book and pushed it across the table with another paper. 
He offered Bill a pen, pointing with his other hand at 
the bottom of the second paper, and saying, ‘ This is the 
receipt. Sign just there, please.’ 

Bill took up the cheque, but made no movement 
toward the pen. ‘Receipt ?’ he grunted softly ; ‘ receipt 
wot for? I ain’t ’ad no money.’ 

‘There’s the cheque in your hand—the same thing 
It’s an order to the bank to hand you the amount—the 
usual way of paying money in business affairs. If you 
would rather have the money paid here, I can send a 
clerk to the bank to get it. Give me the cheque.’ 

But again Bill was not to be done. The lawyer, find- 
ing him sharper than he expected, now wanted to get 
this tricky piece of paper back. So Bill only grinned at 
him, keeping a good hold of the cheque. The lawyer 
lost his temper. ‘Why, damn it,’ he said, ‘you're a 
curious person to deal with. D’ye want the money and 
the cheque too?’ 

He rang a bell twice, and a clerk appeared. ‘ Dixon,’ 
said the lawyer, ‘I have given this person a cheque for 
three hundred pounds. Just take him round to the bank, 
and get it cashed. Let him sign the receipt at the bank. 
I suppose, he added, turning to Bill, ‘that you won't 
object to giving a receipt when you get the money, eh ?’ 

Bill Napper, conscious of his victory, expressed his 
willingness to do the proper thing at the proper time, 
and went out with the clerk. At the bank there was 
little difficulty, except at the clerk’s advice to take the 
money chiefly in notes, which instantly confirmed Bill in 
his determination to accept nothing but gold. When all 
was done, and the three hundred sovereigns, carefully 
counted over for the third and fourth time, were stowed 
in small bags about his person, Bill, relieved after his 
spell of watchfulness, insisted on standing the clerk a 
drink. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘all you City lawyers an’ clurks are 
pretty bleedin’ sharp, I know, but you ain’t done me, an’ 
/ don’t bear no malice. ’Ave wot you like—’ave wine 
or .a six o’ Irish—I ain’t goin’ to be stingy. I’m goin’ to 
do it open an’ free, I am, an’ set a example to men o’ 
property.’ 


ii 


Bill Napper went home in a hansom, ordering a barrel 
of beer on the way. One of the chiefest comforts of 
affluence is that you may have beer in by the barrel ; for 
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then Sundays and closing times vex not, and you have but 
to reach the length of the area for another pot whenever 
moved thereunto. Nobody in Canning Town had beer 
by the barrel except the tradesmen, and for that Bill had 
long envied the man who kept shop. And now, at his 
first opportunity, he bought a barrel of thirty-six gallons, 

Once home with the news, and Canning Town was 
ablaze. Bill Napper had come in for three thousand, 
thirty thousand, three hundred thousand—any number of 
thousands that were within the compass of the gossip’s 
command of enumeration, Bill Napper was called ‘W. 
Napper, Esq..—he was to be knighted—he was a long- 
lost baronet—anything. Bill Napper came home in a 
hansom—a brougham—a state coach. 

Mrs. Napper went that very evening to the Grove at 
Stratford to buy silk and satin, green, red, and yellow— 
cutting her neighbours dead, right and left; and by the 
morning tradesmen had sent circulars and samples of 
goods, Mrs. Napper was for taking a proper position in 
society, and a house in a fashionable part—Barking Road, 
for instance, or even East India Road, Poplar; but Bill 
would none of such foolishness. He wasn’t proud, and 
Canning Town was quite good enough for him. So far he 
conceded—that the family should take a whole house of 
five rooms in the next street, instead of the two rooms 
and a cellule upstairs that they now occupied. 

That morning Bill lit his pipe and, hands in pockets, 
strolled as far as his job, ‘Wayo squire, shouted one of 
the men as he approached. ‘’Ere comes the bleed'n’ toff,’ 
remarked another. 

‘’Tcheer ‘tcheer, mates,’ Bill responded, calmly com 
placent. And all the fourteen 
men left their paving for the beerhouse close by. The 
foreman made some demur, but was helpless, and finally 
came himself. ‘ Now then gaffer,’ said Bill, ‘none o’ your 
sulks. No one ain’t agoin’ to stand out of a drink o 
mine—unless ’e wants to fight. As for the job—damn 
the job. Id buy up fifty jobs like that ’ere an’ not stop 
for the change. You send the guv’nor to me if ’e says 
anythink ; unnerstand? You send ’im to me.’ And he 
laid hands on the foreman, who was not a big man, and 
hauled him after the others. They wetted it for two or 
three hours, from many quart pots. Then there appeared 
between the swing doors the rageful face of the guv’nor. 

The guvnor’s position was difficult. He was only a 
small master, and but a few years back had been a working 
mason. ‘This deserted job was his first for the parish, and 
by contract was bound to quick completion under penalty, 
Moreover, he much desired something on account that 
On the other 
hand, this was a time of strikes, and the air was electrical. 
Several large and successful movements had spread an 
effervescent restlessness in the neighbourhood, and no 
master was sure of his men. 


‘I’m agoin’ to wet it.’ 


week, and must stand weil with the vestry. 


Some slight was fancied, 
something was not done as seemed proper from the point 
of view of the workshop, and there was a strike, picketing 
and bashing. Now, the worst thing that could have 
happened to the guv’nor at this moment was one of those 
tiny unrecorded strikes that burst out weekly and daily 
about him, and a picketing of his two or three jobs. 
Therefore, furious as he was, he dared not discharge every 
man on the spot. He stood in the door, and said, ‘ Look 
here, I won't stand this sort o’ thing—it’s a damn robbery. 
rl 

‘That’s all right old cock,’ roared Bill Napper, reaching 
toward the guv nor. 





‘You come ‘an ’ave atiddley. I’m 
a bleed’n’ millionaire meself now, but I ain’t proud. 
What, you won’t?’—for the guv’nor, unenthusiastic, 
remained at the door—‘ You're a sulky old bleeder. 
These ’ere friends o’ mine are avin’ ’arf a day orf at my 
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expense—unnerstand? My expense. I’m a-payin’ for 


their time, if you dock ’em ; an’ I can give you a bob, me 


fine feller, if you're ’ard up. See?’ 

The guv’nor addressed himself to the foreman. ‘What’s 
the meaning o’ this, Walker?’ he said. ‘What game d’ye 
call it ?’ 

Bill Napper, whom the succession of pots began to 
make uproarious, slapped the foreman violently on the 
shoulder, and shouted, ‘This ’ere’s the gaffer. ’E’s all 
right. ’E come ’ere ’cos ’e couldn't ’elp ’isself. I made 
‘im come, forcible. Don’t you bear no spite agin’ the gaffer, 
d’y’ear? ’E’s my mate, is the gaffer; an’ I could buy you 
up, forty times, s’elp me—but I ain’t proud, An’ you're 
a bleed’n’ gawblimy slackbaked . . .’ 

‘Well,’ said the guv’nor to the assembled company, but 
still ignoring Bill, ‘don’t you think there’s been about 
enough of this?’ 

A few of the men glanced at one another, and one or 
two rose. ‘’Awright, guv’nor,’ said one, ‘we're off ;’ and 
two more echoed, ‘’Awright, guv’nor,’ beginning to move 
away. 

‘Ah!’ said Bill Napper, with disgust, as he turned 
to finish his pot, ‘ you’re a blasted nigger-driver, you are. 
An’ a sulky beast,’ he added as he set the pot down. 
‘Never mind,’ he pursued, ‘/’m awright, an’ I ain’t a ’arf- 
paid kerb-whacker no more, under you.’ 

‘You was a damn sight better kerb-whacker than you 
are a millionaire,’ the guv’nor retorted, feeling safer now 
that his men were getting back to work. 

‘None o’ your lip,’ replied Bill, rising and reaching for 
a pipe-spill ; ‘none o’ your lip, you work’us stonebreaker.’ 
Then, turning with a sudden access of fury, he shouted, 
‘I'll knock yer face off, blimy !’ and raised his fist. 

‘Now then, none o’ that here, please,’ cried the land- 
lord from behind the bar; unto whom Bill Napper, with 
wonted conciliation, answered only, ‘ All right, guv’nor, 
and subsided. 

Left alone, he soon followed the master-pavior and his 
men through the door, and so home. In his own street, 
observing two small boys in the precursory stages of a 
fight, he put up sixpence by way of stakes, and supervised 
the battle from the seat afforded by a convenient window- 
sill. Afterward he bought a morning paper, and lay upon 
his bed to read it, with a pipe and a jug; for he was 

beginning a life of leisure and comfort, wherein every 
day should be a superior Sunday, Arruur Morrison. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SUEZ CANAL SHARES AND EGYPT’S ROYALTY. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Natronal Observer] 


Edinburgh, 1st November, 1893. 

S1R,—Permit me to offer my apologies for not writing earlier 
to acquit Mr. Justice Scott of all responsibility for the letter in 
The Times of 30th September, and to acknowledge my mistake 
in saying that ‘ Egypt has still her royalty of 15 per cent. on 
the net earnings of the Canal.’ Naturally enough, I did not 
look for any answer to my letter elsewhere than in Zhe Times, 
where it appeared, and was not aware until now that Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse had been making it a subject for two communica- 
tions to Zhe National Observer. 

Mr Whitehouse is quite right about the royalty. I had 
forgotten that Egypt sacrificed it in 1880 toa French Company, 
to cover a debt of £700,000. But Mr. Whitehouse is making 
rather much of that sacrifice, which is only a temporary one, and 
is rather disparaging the value of Britain’s shares in the Canal 
Company ; these shares being as honestly and as legally hers as 
the shares held by any of the original subscribers are theirs, 
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I have not seen Mr. Whitehouse’s article in The Fortnightly 
Review of last month. In his letter to Zhe National Observer 
of 7th October, however, he tells us that in his article in Zhe 
Fortnightly he ‘showed it to be at least possible that the 
Khedive might be told by his Judicial and Financial Adviser 
that Britain never acquired the ownership of the Suez Canal 
shares in fee simple, absolute.’ His contention is that ‘the 
Egyptian shares were Crown property, precisely as there were 
palaces which belonged to the Government, not to the Khedive’ ; 
and he makes the astounding assertion that ‘the British 
Government must apply to the Suez Canal Company in Paris 
for its dividends, and prove its right to receive them. If pay- 
ment be refused, the case would be tried in a French Court,’ 
and ‘if the decision were adverse to Britain, what then?’ 

The answer to the question is obvious : but no such difficulty 
can ever arise. ‘The Egyptian Government acquired its shares 
in the Canal Company as an ordinary subscriber, and the 
Articles of Association expressly state that shares are transfer- 
able, and shall not cease to be negotiable if the calls on them 
have been duly paid ; further, that the rights as well as the 
obligations ‘ attaching to each share shall devolve on the actual 
holder of the certificate.’ The British Government, then, could 
only be denied the dividends on the shares it has bought and 
paid for on the supposition that the certificates held by the 
Lords of the Treasury have become legally null and void by 
reason of the calls on them not having been duly paid; but it 
is a relief to know that the number of these worthless British 
shares have not yet been published conformably with the 
provisions for notifications of the consequences of delaying to 
pay the calls. Therefore, although these shares are not 
*£18,000,000 in bullion, the Lords of the Treasury will be 
quite safe to ‘await attack,’ whatever quarter that is coming 
from. They do not even require to send to Paris for the 
dividends ; for dividends on British shares in the Suez Canal 
are payable in London, by agents appointed, according to 
the Articles of Association, by the Board of Directors, for that 
purpose. 

The royalty is on a very different footing. Egypt did not 
part with it by absolute sale the same as thesale of the Egyptian 
shares to Britain. The shares are vested in the holder alone, 
and any sale of them must be absolute; but the royalty 
attaches to the country, and cannot be permanently vested in 
any other owner. The original concession to the Canal Com- 
pany itself was only for ninety-nine years, of which there are 
now but seventy-five to run. At the expiry of this term, the 
Egyptian Government will not only recover its right to the full 
15 per cent. of royalty, but, if it chooses, may enter into 
possession of the Canal constructed by the Company upon 
condition, in that event, of taking all the working plant and 
stores provided for carrying on the canal traffic ‘and paying to 
the Company such amount for the same as shall be determined 
either amicably or by the decision of sworn appraisers.’ 

If the concession to the Company should be renewed for a 
succession of terms of ninety-nine years, then, by Article 16, 
‘the amount stipulated to be paid to the Egyptian Government 
shall be raised for the second term to 20 per cent., for the 
third teri to 25 per cent., and soon augmenting at the rate 
of 5 percent. for each term, but so as never to exceed on the 
whole 35 per cent. of the net profits of the undertaking.’ 

This is not calculated to afford much consolation to the 
unfortunate bondholders, nor even to the Egyptian taxpayers 
of to-day, but it shows that if Egypt’s interest in the Canal 
Company is irretrievably lost, her vested interests in the Canal 
itself are not only not lost, but every year growing in value.—- 
I am, etc. JOHN SCOTT. 


CO er a a a 


REVIEWS 
MR. SELOUS 
Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa. By F.C. 
SELOUS. London: Rowland Ward. 


If this book is scarce an achievement as literature, it is 
profoundly interesting as a revelation of character. In truth, 
Mr. Selous has made graces of his very defects ; not even are 
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his strange scraps of Latin (reminiscences of the Shell at 
Rugby) and his simple-minded sententiousness a stumbling 
block. By all means let him, if he will, name Mount 
Darwin after ‘that illustrious Englishman whose far-reach- 
ing theories have revolutionised modern thought’, etc., and 
call Mount Hampden in honour of ‘that great English- 
man who struggled so manfully for, and eventually gave his 
life in defence of’, etc. Though Mr. Selous’s manner recall 
the schoolboy’s essay, on the other hand his record cannot be 
perused without feelings of admiration and envy. He has 
chosen a fine career (the hunters), and he has fulfilled his 
ideal with satisfaction to himself, and to the great gain of the 
Empire. Besides, though he has slain his thousand head, he 
has ever abhorred mere butchery : to him animal life is sacred 
unless the larder stands empty, or the museum requires a 
specimen. ‘ They were very tame, but, as I had meat enough, 
I did not molest them’ [some Impala antelones] ; and he has 
spent hours in cutting off a well-horned hartebeest from the 
herd. Again, his courage and resourcefulness are the 
absolute genius of his trade. When surprised by a furious 
buffalo, he will swing the rifle round his thighs, and kill 
the beast so. Suddenly he is confronted by a lioness ; he 
walks straight towards her to save his horse and get hold of his 
gun. Only the other day, he and a friend were besieged all 
night in a frail hut by five lions, one of whom tried to overturn 
the structure. ‘To prevent such a consummation I pushed 
the muzzle of my rifle between the poles, just where my ears 
told me my would-be interviewer was moving them, and, 
pointing it upwards, holding the stock on the ground, pulled 
the trigger.’ Their bag was two lionesses and a spotted 
hyzna, but, the narrative continues, ‘with a little light and a 
little luck it might easily have been four lions.’ He has dodged 
wounded elephant cows round ant-heaps, risked dangerous 
pit-falls in pursuit of koodoo; in short, he has exhausted the 
resources of his craft. 

Mr. Selous has not only observed all manner of beasts and 
birds, but he is full of strange lore concerning South Africa’s 
mankind. The Bushmen’s arrows, it appears, are smeared 
with a poison obtained from caterpillars, and he tells a most 
curious story to illustrate their marvellous capacity for 
finding their way home. Six boys were captured by the 
Matabele in a raid, the eldest not more than ten years old, 
the others but five or six. Yet they effected their escape 
from Buluwayo, travelling by night and hiding by day, 
and living on berries and lizards during their long journey 
across the desert. ‘The Bushmen,’ commented Lobengula, 
‘are not human beings; they are only wild animals.’ Also 
he gives a curious instance of the African poor-law as 
administered by the Barotsé. A beggar presented himself 
before the King Sepopo, and asked for food. ‘He is a very 
old man,’ said the thrifty monarch, ‘can he do any work’? 
The answer was in the negative. ‘Then take him down to the 
river and hold his head under.’ Further north live the Mashu- 
kulumbwé, who go stark naked and wear head-dresses of hair 
and antelope horn five feet high. Their chief, Minenga, most 
treacherously organised a night attack on Mr. Selous’s camp ; 
and it is not too much to say that none but himself could have 
made good his flight. Admirable, too, was the fidelity and 
pluck of his two boys, Paul, a Natal Zulu, and Charley 
(pedigree unstated), who also emerged with their lives. 

The bulk of the volume concerns, of course, Mashonaland, 
whereover Mr. Selous has wandered these twenty years. Con- 
cerning the people’s origin he boldly broaches the theory that 
they are not an inferior race that has supplanted the con- 
structors of Zimbabwé, but the direct descendants of a mixed 
Arab and Bantu stock. He also holds that many of Mr. 
Theodore Bent’s ruins date not from immemorial ages, but from 
immediately before the Matabele invasion of fifty years ago, 
and the same date he ascribes to the gold-workings. Further, 
he roundly asserts that the traces of stone cities exist only in the 
antiquary’s imagination, that the vanished civilisation is mere 
moonshine. You suspect Mr. Selous of a latent Radicalism ; 
none the less must he be familiar with nigger handicraft, and 
capable of judging if a wall is built by measurement or (as he 
considers) by eye. However, he is better employed, on the whole, 
in describing the Mashonas and Matabele of to-day than in 
demolishing Mr. Bent. The quarrel with Lobengula over some 
sea-cows (hippos) which Mr. Selous’s man John had shot, and 
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for which the king fined him over £60, is most excellent reading. 
When he attempted to reopen the matter, Lo Ben remarked, 
‘Houw! that case is finished! dead! Go and hunt nicely 
until your heart is white.’ Clearly Mr. Cecil Rhodes was 
well-advised in sending Dr. Jameson rather than Mr. Selous 
to negotiate the making of the famous road. The actual 
achievement, however, is the hunter’s own, and its merits stand 
absolutely above criticism. At the last moment Lobengula 
revoked his permission, and even threatened, nay prepared, 
reprisals if the expedition crossed the Tuli. Mr. Selous, 
nevertheless, advanced with such rapidity that the low country 
had been crossed and the plateau attained, before the 
Matabele took the alarm. He dwells, with justifiable pride, 
on the accuracy of his scouts, and on the joy with which 
he discovered Providential Pass leading to the uplands 
where an attack was no longer to be feared. (Mr. Bent has 
vexed him sorely by describing the scenery as commonplac: : 
wherefore he adds bitterly that the vei) name will soon be 
entirely forgotten. Never.) Almost as remarkable, in its way, 
is the road which he cut through the bogs from the Odzi River 
to Fort Salisbury. One hundred and fifty miles were 
corduroyed by Mr. Armstrong and himself; and so anxious 
was he to find a direct line, that at one place he rode over 
two hundred and forty miles before he hit upon a route to his 
satisfaction. This during the rains, when the party had to 
stand barefooted for hours in water and mud. To Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’s prescience and breadth of mind the writer attributes 
the circumstance that our country’s flag flies over Mashonaland 
to-day. A high tribute, indeed, but the unadorned relation 
conclusively proves that, without Mr. Selous to execute, the 
project had never been realised in so rapid and splendid a 
fashion, and might have failed completely. Himself provides 
contradiction of the melancholy hypothesis that our race has 
passed its prime. 


A NOBLE RECORD 


Nocturnes— Marines—Chevalet Pieces. By J. MCNEILL 
WHISTLER. London: Boussod, Valadon. 


Though there is much in art that even the photographer 
cannot understand, photography herself, if a bad mistress, is 
still a good servant. Though she takes away from the original 
something of its charm, she adds no banality of her own con- 
trivance, and her keenest admirers cannot charge her with 
‘interpretation, that favourite vice of the ancient wood-cutter. 
Hence it is that, where you cannot get the artist’s own work as 
from lithographic stone or etched copper, you will shun the 
intervention of another hand, and content yourself with the 
faithful photograph. 

Fifteen years ago, as the artist reminds you upon his title- 
page, the Attorney-General ‘did not know when so much 
amusement had been afforded to the British public as by Mr. 
Whistler’s pictures.’ The exhibition of two years since con- 
vinced the British public that respect should take the place of 
amusement, and the critics hastened to sign their recantation. 
Now for a modest sum you may purchase four-and-twen'y 
admirable photographs, a handsome memorial of an unfor- 
gotten show. True, if you compare them to the originals, they 
are but the shadows of shades. The glory of colour is faded to 
black and white. The exquisite gradations of tone must be a 
trifle blunted. Some also there are among the nocturnes—ihe 
incomparable Fadling Rocket, for instance, ‘that pot of paint 
flung in the public’s face’—which are blurred almost to confu- 
sion ; but then, in revenge, the masterly Va/pfarazso, with its 
elegant arrangement of figures, is a beautiful suggestion of the 
original ; and the Thames, whether in mist or ice, is most 
faithfully reproduced. For this is ever the camera’s merit: it 
is sensitive to that art which the vulgar calls impressionism. 
If a canvas be niggled and worried with many details, its 
troubled aspect is vastly exaggerated by photography. But, on 
the other hand, when the camera is confronted by an art s» 
large and simple as Mr. Whistler’s, it does itself a full measure 
of justice. For poor dumb animal though it is, it recognises a 


masterpiece perfectly well when it sees one ; and while it breaks 
up the anecdotes of the Academy intoa hundred spots, it treats 
the dignified nocturne, the austere symphony with respect. 
Not even is all the mystery sacrificed, and you may see 
Battersea Reach in something at least of the beauty of night. 
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The collection is an apt summary of Mr. Whistler’s incompar- 
able achievement. There is no aspect of the Master’s genius that 
is unrevealed. The Car/y/e is here in all its sober stateliness ; 
here also is the Painter's Mother with its serious refinement of 
grey and black. Then there are those gracious full-length 
portraits, which recede so elegantly from their frames, and a 
goodly number of landscapes. True it is that the charm of colour 
is taken from us. But the composition, which is absolute, remains 
to delight the eye, and there is scarce a single photograph that 
is not a perfect decoration in black and white. As you look at 
Mr. Whistler’s work, thus simply rendered, you are the more 
amazed that the Philistine should have clamoured for ‘ finish,’ 
even though you remember the slough wherein Philistia 
grovels. For, though in these photographs but few facts are 
recorded, though the night is not permitted to reveal those 
secrets which only the close inspection of daylight discovers, 
there is not one which in its beautiful line, its simplified 
grandeur, is not a miracle of finish. And how various is the 
talent which created them! Contrast the Lange Leizen of the 
Six Marks with the broadest of the nocturnes, and you are 
amazed that one hand should have fashioned works so various : 
until you remember that only one hand could have fashioned 
either. What better decoration could you have than those 
photographs, plainly framed, if you have a room simple enough 
for their reception ? But whether they adorn your walls or repose 
in their own portfolio, you are fortunate indeed in their posses- 
sion. For they are a noble record of imperishable work. 


AMERICAN STORIES 


The Shadrach, and Other Stories. 
London: W. H. Allen. 

Two Bites at a Cherry, and Other Stories. By THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH. Edinburgh: Douglas. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


If anyhody needed a proof that the Americans were not, as 
they would sometimes persuade the rest of the world, a new 
race, full of originality and initiative, he has only to read a few 
average samples of American stories. Their lynchings and 
other medieval [or savage practices, incidental to the open- 
ing of new lands, the congeries of ruffians of all nations, 
and other causes notwithstanding, one is convinced that the 
essence of the American is conventionality. For put aside 
the funny men, who will have you shriek at all hazards, and 
consider the rest of their writers, and especially the hosts of 
stories, wherever published. They smell of bread and butter, 
cut very thin and daintily rolled ; not an incident that could 
shock the oldest amongst us, not an emotion you could not 
confide in gentle murmurs at afternoon tea to a typical maiden 
aunt. If by chance the tea-table is left for a moment, you are 
taken to the cleanest of cottages, there to eat cabbage—cramée 
repetita, not unfrequently—with blameless, if mildly humorous, 
rustics, black or white. Which things have their place in the 
scheme of creation, and may be profitably portrayed. Stillone 
cannot but remember that brandy and garlic also exist. 

In Zhe Shadrach, and in two of his other stories in this 
volume, Mr. Stockton portrays—in two cases fancifully—the 
comfortably endured woes and decorous joys of a very worthy 
young man—of three young men, to be exact. The feminine 
element in them is colourless, the young men soberly amusing. 
You smile indulgently, with a tendency to yawn. In three other 
stories he deals with uneducated people, and far more brightly. 
‘ Asaph,’ a study of a selfish, idle person, absolutely unscrupulous 
according to his lights, is delightful ; the quiet ease with which 
he performs his petty villanies is most pleasant. The remain- 
ing effort, ‘The Philosophy of Relative Existences,’ is a rather 
suggestive fantasy ; you are taken to a city inhabited by the 
ghosts of future generations, who think the men visiting them 
are ghosts of the past. Very much more might have been done 
with it, but the idea is worth having. In fine, Mr. Stockton’s 
book is tolerable and free from irritation, but there is nothing 
in it so good as ‘ The Lady or the Tiger.’ 

The other collection before us is more clearly representative 
of the American spirit. The first story in it is in the manner of 
Mr. Henry James. She married somebody else, and he, rich 
of course, and cultivated, went wandering about the earth for 
fifteen years. Then he heard her husband was dead, and met 
her in Naples: ‘It ought to have happened in their own 
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country,’ the writer says, but we know the cultivated American 
better than that. They converse with that direct indirectness 
and simple subtlety which are characteristic of their kind, and 
finally the man asks her to marry him, when ‘ Marc,’ she 


cried ... ‘is itpossible you haven’t heard—has no one told 
you—don’t you énow, that Ihave marriedagain?’ When you 
recollect that he had brooded on her for fifteen years, and that 
his hatred of women had ‘ changed to morbid fastidiousness,’ 
this ending becomes agreeable and the humour of it genuine: 
‘My Cousin the Colonel’ is a clever little sketch of a miles 
gloriosus who came from the defeated South to quarter himself 
on his Northern cousin, clever, not so much for the perplexities 
of the writer as for an indication of a character quite common, 
but difficult to hit off without exaggeration. It follows an 
imitation of or an unconscious likeness to ‘ Happy Thoughts,’ 
which is decidedly cheap, though of a species at which most 
people can laugh. Another comes nearaclever presentation 
of pathos and the irony of human nature, but does not reach 
it. The rest are nought, but the little collection is worth 
looking at for the two good ones we have named, and it is 
well printed. Both books are eminently typical of the better 
sort of American stories—subdued tones, somewhat finicking 
incidents, some evidences of thought and education, a desire 
for irony and subtlety, and an occasional forgetfulness that 
subtlety needs justification. 


PLAUTUS POUR LE BON MOTIF 


Comedies of T. Maccius Plautus. Translated in the original 
metres by E. H. SUGDEN, B.A., B.Sc. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 


The study of the literature of Greece and Rome, if it be 
pursued in a liberal and humane spirit, is the study of the life 
and thought of two of the greatest nations that have ever 
swayed the world. Separated from them by a broad gulf of 
years, and alien in race, we are not the less able to understand 
them because of their difference from ourselves. True, the 
modern world was built on the ruins of Athens and Rome, but 
the altered conditions of life, the introduction of new religious 
ideas, and the development of centuries have served to 
differentiate the modern from the ancient. Hence we do not 
expect to find the same standard of morals, the same con- 
ception of religion, the same institutions of society. The 
ancient view of life is sound and wholesome, and none but 
the fool and Mr. Sugden would think of subjecting it to 
the canons of the present, or would strive to correct the moral 
tone of Aristophanes. But Mr. Sugden, who has undertaken 
‘to introduce Plautus to English readers, has a different 
conception. He measures Plautus by the standard of the 
Vigilance Society ; he condemns the ‘illicit relations’ which 
form the motive of his dramas, and has undertaken the 
‘ alterations required in order to raise the plots to the level 
required by our current morality’! For this fatuous perversion 
no other merits can atone. He purposes to translate the whole 
of Plautus and Terence, and as a first instalment gives us five 
plays of the older dramatist. His scholarship is adequate to 
the task; although the necessities of verse require a certain 
freedom, the English generally gives a fair equivalent of the 
Latin, and we have noted but few mistakes. The metres of 
the original are reproduced, and if the rhymes are too often 
dissonant, and if the lines tend to jingle, Mr. Sugden is more 
successful than most who essay to render Latin and Greek into 
English verse. Of course we cannot expect to find the robust 
humour of Plautus or his wonderful command of fresh and 
vigorous slang in his translator; but the version has a spirit 
and sometimes a force of its own. 

But these virtues are blotted out by that moral perversion 
to which we have alluded: a perversion which sins against 
literature and morality alike. Plautus with admirable talent 
drew the life of Athens in its later days, transformed a little by 
the Roman colour of his scene; and his characters, which have 
since served as types for the comedy of all nations, are yet 
portrayed so skilfully that each is individual and true to 
nature. The new Comedy of Athens, from which his models were 
drawn, was a literary invention to paint the romance, adventure, 
and intrigue of private life. A French writer, who betrays even 
more than Teutonic pedantry, has observed: ‘In Menander, 
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Alexis, and Philemon the sanctuary of the family is not yet 
open; the poets depict courtesans, young men, fathers, and 
slaves.’ But Mr. Sugden will have none of this society. He 
has undertaken ‘a slight modification of the plot in almost 
all the plays’ in order to substitute for the pimp and the 
courtesan the match-maker and her daughter : to insist, in fact, 
that all the attachments are four le bon motif. The transforma- 
tion is an offence against literature, for the process renders the 
plot absurd and impossible. It is equally an offence against 
history to paint Athens (as revealed in Plautus) in the colours 
of Brixton or Clapham, and thus to give a false idea of ancient 
life. But the immorality of the change is even more 
monstrous. 

The plays in the present volume present less difficulty than 
those that await Mr. Sugden : two of them have little feminine 
interest, and although in the Amphztryon—a drama of rollick- 
ing humour—Mr. Sugden detects ‘a high tonc of purity, which is 
not affected by the incident which underlies the whole story,’ he 
has not ventured to disguise that incident. There remain the 
Bacchides and the Asinaria. The first of these seems to have 
been beyond Mr. Sugden’s art : it is true that he elevates the 
tone by translating ‘va amica as ‘engaged to you, but, except 
for this formal concession to pruriency, the relations of men 
and maidens are sketched without disguise. In the Asinarta 
he has given himself a freer hand, and the result is an 
absolute condemnation of his method. The play centres in 
an intrigue, wherein Argyrippus, a young Athenian, is striving 
to gain Philznium, a courtesan, from a hated and wealthy rival. 
The supply of the necessary funds, which the genial father 
is only too anxious to provide, if he can escape the notice of a 
jealous and imperious wife, forms the problem of the play. 
This sketch is necessary to show the difficulty and absurdity of 
attempting to twist the motive to a virtuous engagement. 
The absurdity is patent everywhere: as for instance, when 
the father recounts some youthful escapade, which is made 
ridiculous by the translation of ad enone ‘from her mother’s 
house’; or in the last scene, where the rage of Artemona is 
incomprehensible, if her husband’s offence (as Mr. Sugden 
represents it) were nothing more than attendance at a wedding 
breakfast! Can the impuritan go further? But we are more 
concerned with the effect of Mr. Sugden’s method upon decency. 
Had he boldly re-written the play, taking so much of the 
plot and dialogue as served his purpose, we should not 
have complained: as it is, the few formal changes only 
accentuate the grossness of the plot. If we take the 
translation, without thinking of the original, we find a pre- 
sumably virtuous girl, beloved by a virtuous youth: but we 
discover that the mother is putting up her daughter to auction, 
without veil or concealment, while the girl is represented as 
receiving from her suitors generous presents of money! 
None could conceive that the interview between Argyrippus 
and Clezreta was the conversation of a suitor with his pro- 
spective mother-in-law, nor, to do him justice, does Mr. 
Sugden tone down the plain speaking. ‘Well, I gave you 
what you bargained,’ says the suitor ; and the reply is, ‘And I 
let you see your dear. You have had your money’s worth; no 
credit is our motto here;’ while a little later Argyrippus 
asks ‘ what’s the least you'll take to give me her?’ Of the 
Asinaria: Mr. Sugden says, ‘I have, by a few trifling omissions 
and alterations, succeeded in eliminating all that is offensive 
to modern taste ; atleast I hope so.’ To us it seems that he has 
foisted into the play much that is equally repellent to the robust 
sense of the ancients or the stricter virtue of to-day. What he 
conceives to be ‘ the level required by our current morality,’ we 
can only regard as the degradation of love and marriage to 
the plane of the vilest huckstering, veneered with a formal and 
pretended virtue. 

Mr. Sugden has anticipated criticism. ‘I quite expect that I 
shall be condemned on the one hand for altering my author at 
all ; and on the other, for not altering him a great deal more. 
I shall offend the pedants and shock the prudes.’ Our 
standpoint is neither prudish nor pedantic, but we agree 
with the translator that he has fallen between two stools and 
fallen badly. Free adaptation or faithful representation offer 
the only possible courses. It is useless to attempt to disguise 
manners that are alien from our own. They must be accepted, 
as we accept any other diversity of place and time; and it 
would be as wise to adapt the vindictive imprecations of the 
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Psalms to modern ideas of clemency, to correct the errors of 
Aristotle in natural history, or to recast the statement of the 
atomic theory of Lucretius in the light of recent science, as to 
transform the healthy grossness of Plautus into a morbid and 
eviscerated ‘morality. The attempt were inconceivable had 
it not been made. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


The Quarterly opens with an obituary notice of its late 
editor, Sir William Smith, wherein justice is done to his in- 
dustry, patience, and tact—the three essential qualities of a 
magazine editor. This magazine has many rivals now, and 
necessarily occupies a position very different from that it held 
under Gifford or Lockhart. Sir William Smith inherited tradi- 
tions, and he was loyal tothem. He had the sense to recognise 
that a quarterly review could not be popular in the sense that the 
Review of Reviews is popular; and under his control the 
Quarteriy has remained comparatively influential, but essen_ 
tially informative. The current number is a fair sample of 
what the publication ought to be. There is for instance a 
sound article upon Chicago, and some excellent remarks con- 
cerning the Navy, while Winchester College, Napoleon and 
Alexander of Russia, and Lord Aberdeen are but so many 
excuses for information. The Edinburgh also has its tradition, 
and in the result differs little enough from the Quarterly. A 
batch of modern poets—from Lewis Morris to Rudyard Kipling 
—provides matter for a so-called literary article. The writer 
has plenty of opinions, but little knowledge. His ignorance 
renders him grossly unjust to Mr. Patmore, while that literary 
criticism which lumps Mr. Stevenson’s characters together 
as ‘mostly blackguards,’ and advises Mr. Kipling to devote 
himself to sea-lyrics, is impertinent and fatuous. Naturally 
the Whig attack on Mr. Gladstone is more personal than 
the Tory criticism of his Irish Bill: also it is too laborious, 
To defend Lord Stratford by calling Sir Richard Burton 
‘spiteful,’ ‘ venomous,’ and ‘libellous’ is unworthy a quarterly. 
The Contemporary has an article by Mr. J. Theodore Bent 
on Mashonaland, while Mr. Henry Norman writes with know- 
ledge, intelligence and vigour on Siam. It is seldom that 
Britain is badly served by her diplomatic representatives, but 
if Mr. Norman be right, Captain Jones, V.C., Her Majesty's 
Minister at Bangkok, is a round peg in a square hole. He is 
said to have been ill-informed, entirely out of sympathy with 
British commercial interests, and though honest and simple- 
minded, incapable of dealing either with Oriental diplomatists 
or French filibusters. If these things be “true, the sooner 
Captain Jones is recalled the better, for though the mischief 
is already done, much may yet be saved from the Siainese 
wreck. Only, there is not a moment left for delay. The 
Rev. Dr. Dike discourses on ‘The Problem of the Family in 
the United States,’ and gives some appalling statistics with 
regard to divorce. Mr. W. L. Courtney writes inconclusively 
and inarticulately on ‘ Dramatic Criticism.’ 

The National Review is distinguished by Mr. T. Mackay’s 
brilliant and amusing defence of golf against ‘the unbridled 
licence of the Englishry.’ Mr. Mackay is full of right ideas, 
and he expresses them with force. ‘Golf is a game of skill 
combining the nicety of billiards with something of the vigour 
of cricket,’ he says in his more serious vein. And none but a 
prejudiced Scot who knows not cricket is likely to agree with 
him. He looks forward to a time when the English who crowd 
the Scots links, and mark their many strokes on a bit of paper 
(generally incorrectly) will have ceased from troubling. We 
too look forward to that time of indifference. Mr. H. D. Traill 
has an amusing imaginary report of a Cabinet Council. He 
parodies Mr. Gladstone’s verbiage with skill. Mr. Patchett 
Martin writes out of his full knowledge on Lord Sherbrooke. 
The New Review is not specially attractive, in spite of Professor 
Jebb’s admirable ‘ Defence of Classical Study.’ The author of 
Mademoiselle [xe contributes a passable sketch, and there 
is a symposium on ‘The Advertisement Nuisance’ in which 
Lady Jeune, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Walter Besant, and others rail at the 
disfigurement of green fields and the abomination of rural hoard- 
ings. This month’s Blackwood lacks a short story, but in atone- 
ment it contains a brilliant article on the occupation of Paris by 
the Germans in 1871. Otherwise the number is somewhat dull 
An article on Rembrandt and the Dutch school is practically a 
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review of M. Michels’ Rembrandt, but it is at the same time 
an appreciation of the greatest of the Dutch painters. Cornhill 
calls for little comment, You have the usual amount of readable 
matter, and another well-written and pathetic character sketch. 
In Macmillan there is amost exciting tale of a fight between 
a Persian cat and poisonous snake known as the Half-hour 
Striker or Blue Dryad. Canon Venables has an excellent short 
article on Becket’s flight, and Mr. Firth writes on ‘The Early 
Life of Samuel Pepys.’ 

In Longman's, Mr. Lang discourses of ‘Catriona,’ and gives 
you Allan Ramsay’s verses on Prestongrange’s daughters which 
the more modest David Balfour suppressed. His political 
notes to Mr. Stevenson’s story are interesting, if scrappy. Why 
should we not have ‘Kidnapped’ and ‘Catriona’ edited and 
annotated by Mr. Lang? Somebody will do it next century if 
Mr. Stevenson does not follow Scott’s example, and do it himself. 
‘After Many Days’ is a tragic sketch, and well done withal, 
while Mrs. Walford begins a new story of which nothing need 
now be said. The Century is, as usual, full of stuff, but, as 
usual, alas, little of it is worth the reading. There is body- 
snatching in the shape of some verses of Emerson’s written to 
amuse some friends, met to celebrate Lowell’s fortieth birthday, 
and further of an essay of Lowell’s which the editor, with 
true American candour, admits that Lowell himself would 
not have been inclined to print without substantial change. 
Can shamelessness go further? e/graviais light and feminine. 
‘Rachel’ is a summary of Mrs. Jenning’s book on that senti- 
mental and uninteresting Berlin Jewess : the author has but a 
vague idea of the value of words, and her statement that Frau 
Varnhagen had ‘the brain of a Plato and heart of a St. John,’ 
is probably the most monstrous that ever appeared in black and 
white. London Society has its three novels still running 
together with the equal supply of readable articles. Zhe 
Sunday at Home and The Leisure Hour continue to be 
excellently adapted for their purposes. We have also received 
the Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas, The Boys Own Paper, 
and The Girls’ Own Paper. 


OLD AND NEW 


The second volume of De Quincey’s Posthumous Works 
(London: Heinemann), edited by Dr. Japp, is somewhat less 
scrappy and fragmentary than such compilations are apt to be. 
It contains, among other things, a review of Finlay’s History of 
Greece, a long essay on memorial chronology, papers upon the 
English peerage and the anti-papal movement, and a dis- 
course upon Conversation and S. T. Coleridge, which is 
unquestionably the most interesting and valuable piece in the 
collection. Rambling, inconsequent, and trite as it often is, it 
will be welcomed with warmth by admirers of the Opium-eater 
(of whose number we have never professed to be). For the 
rest, they will find throughout this volume what they call the 
profound learning, and we the egregious pedantry ; what they 
call the searching dialectics, and we the insistence on irrele- 
vant trifles; what they call the exquisite humour, and we 
the laboured conceits ; what they call the gorgeous rhetoric, 
and we the meaningless bombast, so characteristic of 
the writer. Once or twice in these reliques the most 
hostile must admit that De Quincey hits upon a happy 
phrase, conceived without effort and turned without self- 
consciousness, as, for example, when he speaks of disputing 
as a ‘coarse expedient for calling the wind into the sails of 
conversation.’ It remains but to say that the editor has 
played his part with commendable modesty and discretion, 
though he scarce possesses the gift of writing elegant or 
easy English. We imagine that he has left no more worlds 
for his would-be successors to conquer, and that every line 
De Quincey ever penned has appeared in print. 

The second volume of Mr. Wheatley’s Pefys (London: 
Bell) begins on the All Fools’ Day of 1661 and ends, after 
some four hundred and thirty pages of entertainment, on the 
last of 1662. Nothing momentous is recorded, but we have 
some delightful new material. For instance, there is the 
account of the diarist’s goings on (it is really the only word for 
them !) with Mrs. Rebecca Allen—she ‘ danced very well, and 
seems the best-humoured woman I ever saw’—who, appearing 
‘I know not why .... to be desirous of my favours’ and 
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willing ‘in all things’ to ‘show me respects,’ I had presently 
‘the opportunity of kissing very often’: so that in the end ‘I 
was a little troubled to part with’ her, ‘for which God forgive 
me.’ The diarist, indeed, is ever getting ‘troubled’ in this 
same way. ‘Tomy chamber’, he writes under date of July 
31-Aug. 3, 1662, ‘ where, God forgive me, I was sorry to hear 
that Sir W. Pen’s maid Betty was gone away,’ for in truth he 
had designs upon her, ‘she being very pretty.’ And in the 
next sentence, ‘I also’, he confesses, ‘had a mind to my own 
wench, but I dare not for fear she should be honest and tell my 
wife.’ The bust of Mrs. Pepys, here reproduced, were enough 
to show, if we knew it not already, that her worthy husband’s 
terrors were by no means ill-founded. The edition, as we said 
before, is so good that we can find no fault with it except that 
it is not done sams pudeurs, and remains, when all is said, 
superfluously incomplete. 

While the various scientific subjects introductory to medical 
study are making progress with such vast strides that the text- 
book of to-day is merely ancient history in a lustrum; while 
physiology, with its handmaids biology and chemistry, are daily 
gaining in extent and precision, regional anatomy remains, as 
it must ever remain, an exact science, precise, fixed, and non- 
progressive. As Dr. Barclay wittily used to say, Vesalius and 
the great early anatomists were the reapers in a field in which 
the next generation gleaned so carefully that the anatomists of 
his day were little better than the stubble-geese picking up an 
occasional dropped pickle of golden grain. Still, each genera- 
tion likes to have fresh new diagrams to help the learner and to 
refresh the memory of the surgeon far from his dissecting-room, 
and Dissections Illustrated: a Graphic Handbook for Students 
cf Human Anatomy (London: Whittaker), by Mr. C. Gordon 
Brodie, F.R.C.S., with Plates by Mr. Percy Highley, whereof 
the second part has just been issued, is an excellent specimen 
of such a book of diagrams, well dissected, well drawn, coloured 
and described. 

Mr. Francis W. Moore describes his Original Plays and 
Duologues (London: Dean) as ‘ chiefly humorous,’ and though 
the humour of them be not remarkable, they are nothing else 
in particular. They are ‘intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for private representation,’ and 
one is inclined te recommend the top of a mountain or the 
middle of Sahara as the kind of privacy desirable. But there 
are doubtless people to whom such blameless and mild jocosity 
as Mr. Moore’s is agreeable ; the pieces require ‘no excep- 
tional amount of dramatic experience,’ as the author slyly 
observes, and, as he generously adds, they may be performed 
‘without payment’; we suppose, therefore, we ought to regard 
him as a philanthropist. 

British Commerce and Colonies (London : Methuen), by Mr. 
H. de B. Gibbins, is fairly satisfactory as manuals go. He 
should have given some introductory remarks on medizval 
enterprise instead of plunging abruptly into the Elizabethan era. 
Monopolies cannot be understood without an appreciation of 
the staple of which they were in a sense a development. 
Moreover, he has dealt with several wholly extraneous matters, 
as theestablishment of the New River Company. Still, here 
is a book containing, within a small space, a deal of well 
arranged information. Some odd expressions of opinion are 
to be found therein, and one or two downright mistakese 
Thus, why should the Corn Laws be styled ‘a striking instance 
of human avarice’ any more than other protective legislation? 
Mr. Gibbins might have spared us Radical phrasemongering ; 
a fault the more incomprehensible because he has a genuine 
admiration for Lord Beaconsfield. Again, the treaty of Utrecht 
“save Newfoundland to England’ no doubt; but with the 
formidable drawback of the French shore ; and Lord Rosebery, 
if consulted, would have supplied the writer with a better 
understanding of Pitt’s finance. Also the statements that 
the Chinese War began ‘because the English persisted in 
introducing opium,’ and that the ‘ Arrow’ wasa smuggler have 
been disproved times and again. In the list of British Colonies, 
the Central African Protectorate should have been mentioned 
as such, and its area (as too, that of the Niger Company) 
is very loosely defined. 

The Thumb Prayer Book (Oxford: Clarendon Press), a 
charming bibliographical curiosity, measures two inches by an 
inch and a half, and weighs less than three quarters of an 
ounce though it contains nearly six hundred pages admirably 
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printed on India paper. Zhe Outdoor World or Young Collec- 


tor’s Handbook (London: Longmans), by W. Furneaux, 


merits a place on every boy’s bookshelf. The first instalments 
of ‘Bell’s English Classics’ are Julius Cesar, Essays of Elia, 
and Childe Harold, edited by T. D. Barnett, K. Deighton, and 
H. G. Keene respectively. Clearly printed and neatly arranged, 
the books are admirably suited for educational purposes ; and 
though some of the notes are superfluous many of them are 
useful. Sy/via’s Annual, the yearly volume of Sylvia's Jour- 
nal, edited by Mrs. Graham R. Tomson, and published by 
Messrs. Ward Lock and Bowden, Limited, is full of excellent 
reading: the publication, indeed, has recently taken the first 
position among ladies’ magazines. We have also received 
The Year Book of Australia for’94 (London: Petherick), 
edited by the Hon. Edward Greville, which is now in the 
twelfth year of publication, and which has become an indispen- 
sable work of reference ; a new edition of Zhe Pirate (London ; 
Black) in the admirable ‘Dryburgh Edition’ of Sir Walter: 
a new edition, being the third, of Helen Treveryan (London : 
Macmillan), by Sir Mortimer Durand ; a cheap edition of How 
Like a Woman (London: Griffith), by Florence Marryat ; 
a new edition of Rujub the Juggler (London: Chatto), 
by G. A. Henty; a cheap edition of Anthea (London: 
Cassell), by Cécile Cassavetti ; a new edition, being the fcurth, 
of The Practical Guide to Algiers (London : Philip), by G. W. 
Harris; a sixpenny edition of Scott’s Legend of Montrose 
(London : Sampson Low) ; Darton’s Leading Strings (London : 
Wells Gardner) ; Zhe Girls’ Friendly Society Kalendar for 
’94 (same publishers); the new part, being the seventh, of 
Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary (London: Bell), edited by 
C. H. Wright and D. Dewar; the new part, being the twenty- 
sixth, of the admirably illustrated edition of Green’s Short 
History of the English People (London: Macmillan); a cata- 
logue of Reproductions of Pictures, etc., photographed by Mr. 
Frederick Hollyer with miniature representations of some of 
the leading works; and three of ‘Cope’s Smoke Room 
Booklets.’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


An Adopted Wife. Arthur Keyser. Griffith. 

A Question of Penmanshi~f. L.B. Walford. Griffith. 

A Woman of Forty. Esmé Stuart. Methuen. 2 vols. 

Bond Slaves. Mrs. Linnzus Banks. Griffith. 

Cheap-Jack Zita. S. Baring-Gould. Methuen. 3 vols. 
Christine. Adeline Sergeant. Hurst. 3 vols. 

Dream Life and Real Life. Olive Schreiner. Unwin. 

Her Portrait. C.J. Wills. Griffith. 

In a Cornish Township. Dolly Pentreath. Unwin. 
Marianela. B. P.Galdos. Trans. by Mary Wharton. Digby. 
Michael's Crag. Grant Allen. Leadenhall Press. 
Montezuma's Daughter. H.R. Haggard. Longmans. 

One in Charity. S.K. Hocking. Warne. 

Steve Brown's Bunyip. J. A. Barry. Remington. 

Sin and the Woman. D. Vane. Remington. 

Supplejack. R. Ward. Chapman. 

The Beads of Tasmer. A. ¥E. Barr. Clarke. 

The Book of Strange Sins. C. Kernahan. Ward Lock. 

The Confessions of a Woman. Griffith. 

The Face of Death. E.V. Briton. Seeley. 

The Handsome Humes. William Black. Sampson Low. 3 vols. 
The Romance of Guard Mulligan. S. Levett-Yeats. Wheeler. 
The Triumph of Theresa. Wm. Black. Sampson Low. 2 vols. 
The Trespasser. Gilbert Parker. Arrowsmith. 

The Tutors Secret. V.Cherbuliez. Arnold. 

The Witches’ Legacy. H. Bell. Sampson Low. 2 vols. 

The World’s Pleasure. C. Savile-Clarke. Bliss. 

Upper Bohemians. ¥F.G. Walpole. Digby. 6s. 

Vashti and Esther. Chatto. 2 vols. 

White Poppies. May Kendall. Ward Lock. 

Woman and the Man. Robert Buchanan. Chatto. 2 vols. 


VERSE 


A Summer's Poems. F.J. Lys. Seeley. 2s. 6d. 
City Songs. W.S. Edinburgh : Menzies. 


English County Songs. L.E. Broadwood and J. A. F. Mait- 
land. Leadenhall Press. 6s, 


Lyrics and Sonnets. T. McKie. Douglas. 2s. 

Orchard Songs. Norman Gale. Mathews. 5s. 

Selections from Tennyson. F¥F.J. Rowe. Macmillan. §s. 

Tales in Verse. J. A. Goodchild. Cox. 

The Magic House. Duncan Campbell Scott. Methuen. §s. 

The Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by George Saintsbury. 
Bell. 5s. 


TRAVEL 


A Handbook for Travellers in New Zealand. F.W. Penne 
father. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Alone with the Hairy Ainu. A. H. Savage Landor. Murray 
18s. 

Six Weeks in Egypt. C.J. Brook. Coates. 3s. 6d. 

To Gipsyland. E. R. Pennell. Illustrated by J. Pennell. 
Unwin. 6s. 

Three Months Travelin Egypt. M. A. Brewster. Nisbet. 5s 

Two Roving Englishmenin Greece. 1. J. Armstrong. Sampson 
Low. 6s. 


BioGRAPHY 


Glances Back Through Seventy Years. Henry Vizetelly. Kegan 
Paul. 32s. 

Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by C. E. Norton. 
Osgood. 32s. 

Memoirs of Henrietta. Julia Cartwright. Seeley. 16s. 

Memorials of R. N. Fowler. J.S Flynn. Hodder. 7s. 6d. 

Moltke. W.O’Connor Morris. Ward and Downey. 2!s. 

Personal Reminiscences. KR. M. Ballantyne. Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

Piccadilly Bookmen. A.W. Humphreys. Hatchards. 2s. 6d. 

Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. W.H.Sl\eeman. 
Edited by V. A. Smith. Constable. 12s. 

Random Recollections. G. Huntington. Griffith. 6s. 

Recollections of Lifeand Work. Louisa Twining. Arnold. 15s. 

Tennyson: Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. J.C. Walters. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 

The Brontés in Ireland. W. Wright. Hodder. 6s. 

William Jay and the Constitutional Movement for the Abolition 
of Slavery. Bayard Tuckerman. Osgood. Ios. 6d. 


History 


Civilisation in Scotland. J. Mackintosh. Gardner. 15s. 
Social England. Vol. 1. Edited by H. D. Traill. Cassell. 


THEO_oGY 


Changing Creeds and Social Struggles. C.¥. Aked. Clarke, 
3s. 6d. 

Christ and Our Times. J.M.Sinclair. Isbister. 3s. 6d. 

Christianity and the Ideals of Humanity. J.S. Blackie. 

Natural Theology. G.G. Stokes. Black. 3s. 6d. 

Selections from Early Christian Writers. H. M. Gwatkin. 
Macmillan. 4s. 

The Ascent of Faith. A.J. Harrison. Hodder. 6d. 

The Church and Social Problems A.S. Matheson. Oliphant. 
5s. 

The New Testament and its Writers. J. A.McClymont. Black. 
3s. 6d. 


Curistmas Books 


A Black Prince. Wawrence. 3s. 6d. 

A Pinch of Experience. L. B. Walford. Methuen. 33. 6d. 
Stella. Mrs. G.S. Reaney. Bliss. 2s. 6d. 

The Boys of Penrohn. Mrs. G. Forsyth Grant. Nimmo. 2s. 6d. 
The Icelanders Sword. S. Baring-Gould. Methuen. 6s. 

Up the Spider's Web. H.E. Inman. Clarke. ts, 


MISCELLANEA 


Abbotsford: Relics etc. of Sir Walter Scott. M.M.M. Scott. 
Black. 52s. 6d, 

A History of English Lotteries. John Ashton. Leadenhall 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Alternate-Current Transformers. R. W. Weekes. Biggs. 2s. 

American Big-Game Hunting. 'T. Roosevelt and G. B. Grin- 
nell. Douglas. 

Astronomical Glossary. J. E. Gore. Crosby. 

Betting and Gambling. Seton Churchill. Nisbet. 15. 6d. 
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Chinese Night’ Entertainments, A.M. Field. Putnam. 73. 6d. 

Cartoons—Social and Political. Cynicus Publishing Co. 21s. 

Customs and Fashions in Old New England. A. M. Earle. 
Nutt. 7s. 6d. 

Darwiniana, T.H. Huxley. Macmillan. 53s. 

English County Songs. Leadenhall Press. 6s. 

Four Centuries of English Letters. W. B. Scoones. 
Paul. 6s. 

Illustrations of the Principal Natural Orders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. D.Oliver. Chapman. 14s. 

Indian Memories. W.S. Burrell. Bentley. 6s. 


Kegan 


Letters to Marco. G.D. Leslie. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Mineral Resources of Western Australia. A. F. Calvert. 
Philip. 2s. 

Modern Botany. Patrick Geddes. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Plays for My Pupils. E.™M. Jackson. Stanford. 2s. 

Prose Writings of Wordsworth. Edited by William Knight. 
Scott. 1s. 6d. 

Socialism, William Morris and E. B. Bax. Sonnenschein. 
6s. 

The Book of Good Counsels. Sir Edwin Arnold. W. H. Allen. 
7s. 6d. 

The Civilisation of Christendom. Bernard Bosanquet. Sonnen- 
schein. 4s. 6d. 


The Humour of Holland. A. Warner. Walker Scott. 3d. 6d. 

The Indian Eye on English Life. B. M. Malabari. Constable. 
6s. 

The One I Knew Best of Ad. F¥. 


H. Burnett. Warne. 6s. 


The Opinions of a Philosopher. ®. Grant. Warne. Is. 6d. 
The Paris Law Courts. G.P. Moriarty. Seeley. 16s. 


The Pilgrims in Old England. A. H. Bradford. 5s. 
Town Councillors Handbook of Electric Lighting. N. S. 


Russell. Biggs. Is. 
Women Writers. Second Series. C. J. Hamilton. Ward 
Lock. 2s. 6d. 
Words about Drawing. Mrs. Hugh Blackburn. Douglas. 
Is. 6d. 
Workers Without Wage. SecondSeries. Edith Carrington. 
London : Unwin. 
ForEIGN 
Barbara. M. Ruediger. Schwerin: Bahn. 3m.50. 
Bekannte Gesichter. J. Frapan. Berlin: Paetel. 4m. 
Courine Helene. Jean Dalbret. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.50. 
Deux feuilles au vent. J. H. Menos. Paris: Didier. 3fr.50. 
Du haut en bas. Gyp. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.5o. 
Die romanischen Marienklagen. E. Wechsler. Halle: 


Niemeyer. 2m.4o. 
Episteln und Elegien, A.¥.v.Schack. Stuttgart: Cotta. 3m_ 
Ein Versprechen. A. v. Liliencron. Leipzig: Deichert. 4m.50, 
Freie Bahn. E. Werner. Leipzig: Keil. 5m. 
Glueck. Novellen. O. Wohlbrueck. Berlin: Felber. 4m. 
Gespenster. D.v. Spaettgen. Jena: Costenoble. 3m. 
Le Roman d@’Arlette. Jeanne Leroy. Paris: Charpentier. 
2fr.50. 
Napoléon et les Femmes 1 Amour. 
Ollendorff. 7fr.50. 


Fred. Masson. Paris: 


Shakespeare und das Tagelied. LL. ¥raekel. Hanover: Hel- 
wing. 3m. 

Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche. Th. Zahn. Leipzig: 
Deichert. 4m.50. 

Ueber Goethes Hermann und Dorothea. V.UHehn. Stuttgart : 
Cotta. 3m. 

Un roman a Nice. Rene Vigier. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.5o. 

Un vieux cog. Geo. Beaume. Paris: Plon. 3fr.50. 


William Wordsworth, sein Leben, seene Werhe, seine Zeitge- 
mossen. M.Gothein. Halle: Niemeyer. 8m. 
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Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpirorR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE BATTLE OF DORKING’ 


At all Libraries, in Three Vols. post 8vo. 


The Lesters: 


OR, A CAPITALIST’S LABOUR. 
By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., M.-P. 


Author of ‘ The Battle of Dorking,’ ‘The Dilemma,’ 
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Abridged Edition of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds’ ‘ Renaissance 
in Italy.’ 
Now Ready, with a Steel Engraving of a recent Portrait ot 
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Sbipping Announcements. 


P.zO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON To 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
| BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 





MADRAS via BOMBAY . " ° 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
| CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, |  fgyop 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. | portcicnt. 
TASMANIA, MARSEILLES, and | g 
ALEXANDRIA . .. | - 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 og aad Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[ND CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LrmTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 











. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MoMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MADRITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 





Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, Hankey, SEwELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO 
Head Offices— 


F. GREEN & CO., and 
atanager{ GREEN § ANDERSON & CO., ] FENCHUECH AvanuE, 


Lonpo 
For ge apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, “e. C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpnHraliM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- -level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur ; ‘table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, <a to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


‘al One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the, Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 


To Your Tents, Oh Israel! By the FABIAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. By the late FRANcIS ADAMS. 

The Lock-Out in the Coal Trade. By VauGHAN NASH. 

The Ice Age and its Work. Part I. 

Deli in Sumatra. By R. W. EGERTON EAsTWIck. 

Is Money a Mere Commodity? By WILLIAM SMART. 

How to Save Egypt (With A/ap). By Cope WHITEHOUSE. 

Carl Wilhelm Scheele. By Professor THORPE, F.R.S. 

The Psychology of Labour and Capital. 
M.P. 

The Ireland of To-Day. Part I. By X. 

The British East Airica Company. 
KEMBALL, K.C.B. 





























LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, Lib. 


Bv A. R. WALLACE, F.R.S. 


By ROBERT WALLACE, 


By General Sir A. B. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOVEMBER 1898. 


England and France in Asia. By Sir Leper Grirrin, K.C.S.I° 

What Next? By Jonn E. REDMOND, M.P. 

Employers’ Liability. By A. D. Pxovanp, M.P. 

Darwinism and Swimming: a Theory. By Dr. Louis Rosinson, 

Victor Hugo: ‘Toute la Lyre.’ By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE, 

Religion at the London School Board. 
LYULPH STANLEY. 

Chats with Jane Clermont. 

Our Disastrous Cathedral 
Dickson (Precentor of Ely). 

Archangel Leslie of Scotland: a Sequel. By T. G. Law. 


The Coal Crisis and the Paralysis of British Industry. By 
J. STEPHEN JEANS. 


Russud ;’ an Indian Grievance. 
SING, C.S.I. (Rajah of Bhinga). ' 
The Selection of Army Officers. By W. BaprisTE SCOONES. \ 
Christianity and Roman Paganism. By Professor St. GEORGE 
MIVART. : 
Orpheus in Hades. 


By the Hon. E. 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
System. By the Rev. W. E, 


By the Hon. OpAy PERTAP 


By the ~~" Hon. Lorp bE TABLEY. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 








MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | 


Contents for Rovember. 
The Political Situation in France. By GanpieL Monop. 
The Parish Councils Bill. By the BisHop or Ripon. 
Mashonaland and its People. By J. THEODORE BENT. 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, By GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 
The English Poor Law and Old Age. By the Rev J. Frome 

WILKINSON. 

Priest and Altar in the English Church. 
Dramatic Criticism. By W. L. Courtney. 
The Geographical Evolution of the North Sea. 


By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE. 
The Conference of Colonial Members. By J. F. HoGan, M.P. 


The Problem of the Family in the United States. By the Rev. 
S. W. Dike, LL.D. 


Urgency in Siam. By HENkY NORMAN, 
The Miners’ Battle—and After. By SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


By FRANCIS PEEK. 


(With Maps.) 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


This day at all Libraries and Booksellers, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By LOUISA TWINING. 





Next week, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 168 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE i 


By W. R. LE FANU. 


NOTICE.—In consequence of arrangements connected . | 
with the Copyright in America, the Publication of 
the New Novel by the Authors of ‘The Medicine 
Lady,’ entitled ‘THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD,’ 
has been unavoidably postponed until November 
15th. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the Gndia Office. 
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